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Pay for performance Asia Smith and Indiara Lee, eighth-graders in Washington, are among the students getting 
paid for good grades. A new study looks at the effects of such programs. Photograph by Samantha Contis for Tim: 
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2010 Toyota RAV4 4x2 

MPG: 28 - EPA est hwy 

Hwy Driving Range: 445 miles 

Five-Star Crash Safety Rating: no 
Powertrain Warranty: 5 years/60,000 mile 

A Consumers Digest Best Buy: no 

Automatic Crash Response: not available 


Link to Emergency Services: not available 





2010 Chevy Equinox FWD 
MPG: 32-EPA est hwy 


Hwy Driving Range: 600 miles 


Five-Star Crash Safety Rating: yes 
Powertrain Warranty: 5 years/100 


A Consumers Digest Best Buy: yes 


Automatic Crash Response: OnStar’/1 year stand: 


Link to Emergency Services: OnStar/1 year : 
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10 Questions. The final 


PR 





pisode of 


Ugly Betty airs on April 14. America Ferrera 
will now take your questions 


Has playing Betty on Ugly Betty 
given you a different perspec- 
tive on the role beauty plays in 
a woman's life? 
Lauren Moon 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
Definitely. In Hollywood 
there’s a certain role that 
women fill, and it’s usually to 
be eye candy. I’m pretty lucky 
that I’ve gotten to play parts 
that—like Betty—ask what a 
woman has to offer if she’s not 
perfect and beautiful. 


Where did the name America 
come from? 
Kimberly Laczniak 


MILWAUKEE | 


I'm named after my mother. 
In Latin America, April 14 is 
Day of the Americas, and my 
mother was born on April 14, 
so my grandpa named her 
America. I would give you 
$100 if you could come up 
with a joke or a song about my 
name that I haven't heard. 


How do you think Ugly Betty 
changed the way that network 
TV depicts minorities? 

Zinnat Ali, VANCOUVER 
A young Latina girl as the 
center of a network televi- 
sion show? That just wasn’t a 
reality, and now it is. And of 
course there was the depiction 
of Betty’s young nephew. That 
was a huge challenge to stereo 
types. Homosexuality is so 
unaccepted in Latino culture. 
To portray a Latino family that 
loves and supports and accepts 
this child for who he is was in 
credibly groundbreaking. 


How does it feel to end a role 
you've played for four years? 
Rebekah McGlaslin 
ENID, OKLA. 
It’s a little sad. But I’m happy 
with where the story is end 


4 





| ing. I’m just so glad we had 


four years, because I always 
saw this story as one of trans- 
formation from the inside out. 
I was always so terrified that 


| wewouldn’tgetenoughtime | 


to give Betty that growth. 


those auditions. It’s about get 
ting rid of those labels. 


What's next for you? 

Daniel Gonzales, SAN DIEGO 
I just shot my last scene [for 
the show] at 3:30 this morn- 


| ing. In terms of jumping 


How have you dealt with the 


_ challenges of being a Latina 


in Hollywood? 

Guilherme Lima 

RIO DE JANEIRO 
The thing about entertain 
ment is that people want to la- 
bel you right away, because it’s 
easier for them to say, O.K., my 
brain now knows what you 
are. Latinas have struggled 
in Hollywood for a very long 
time to be seen as something 
other than the stereotypical 
maid, gardener, cholo, Preg 
nant Girl No. 5. I’ve been on 





into something else, I’m just 
gonna breathe for a second 
and sleep and watch movies 
and read books. But sleep first 
and foremost. 


| hear you went to Mali recently 
with Save the Children. What 
was that experience like? 
Lily Rubinstein 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
I visited the village of Diassad- 
eni, where I hope to build a 
school. We saw the one they 
currently had, which was built 
of mud and sticks and was 


being eaten away by termites, 
and there weren't enough 
desks. AndI thought I could do 
something very small and give 
them the tools they need to get 
where they already want to go. 
They want to send their kids to 
school. They'd give anything to 
send their kids to school. They 
just need a school. 


What are the biggest issues 
facing your generation? 

Sarah Murawski | 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Where do you even begin? 
For me, it’s the treatment of 
women in the world. There 
are women who still have no 
chance to get an education. 
There’s no hope for them to 
get beyond what the men in 
their world dictate for them. 


Will you be doing another 
Sisterhood of the Traveling 
Pants film? | 
Adam Griffiths, KENT, OH10 | 
There are four books, and in 
the first movie we did the first 
book. And in the second mov 
ie we did the second, third 
and fourth books all in one. I 
don’t think there’s any source 
material left. 





Have you ever stolen anything 
from wardrobe? 
Andrea Piskora 
HOBOKEN, N.J. 
There’s not a lot of Betty stuff 
that I'd like to take with me, to 


| be honest. Except Betty does 


have good shoes. But stealing 
is bad! Why would! do that? = 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch an 
interview with 
America Ferrera 
and to subscribe to the 10 
Questions podcast on iTunes, 
go to time.com/10questions z 


TIME April 19, 2010 | 
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Postcard: Nairobi. they were told thai 
hijacking ships was the way to strike it rich. That 
was a lie. The down-and-out lives of former 


Somali pirates 


BY NICHOLAS WADHAMS 


HE PIRATE IS SITTING IN THE BACK- 
: seat of my car. We're parked in the 

basement lot of a Nairobi mall, 
and the Muzak version of Celine Dion’s 
“My Heart Will Go On” echoes across the 
concrete. The man, who calls himself Ah- 
mad, tells me he helped hijack six ships 
off the coast of Somalia before he quit the 
trade in November because his wife left 
him for another pirate. I met Ahmad in 
mid-March ata restaurant in Eastleigh, 
a Nairobi neighborhood dominated by 
Somalis. He came with another ex-pirate, 
named Bashir, who bared his black, rot- 
ten teeth every time he smiled. Bashir 
and Ahmad sipped strawberry milk 
shakes through long straws. 

Bashir was once a fisherman. The 
pirates hired him because he knew how 
to swim—a valuable skill he could teach 
other recruits. Bashir claimed he was 
among the pirates who hijacked the MV 
Faina, a ship carrying 33 Soviet-era battle 
tanks to Kenya, on Sept. 25, 2008. He fled 
Somalia after that job, he says, because 
he fell out with the pirate leaders over 
pay. Bashir earned $6,000, but his bosses 
deducted two-thirds to cover the food 
he ate during the operation. “We are the 
ones out on the water taking all the risks 
and suffering,” Bashir says. “That was 
how our differences began. I feared 
that because I disagreed with 
the boss about money, they 
would assassinate me.” 

When Somali piracy 
hit the headlines in 2008, 
the first crop of stories told 
of young pirates who had 
struck it rich. They bought 
expensive cars and houses. But 
evidence coming out of Somalia 
indicates that criminal syndicates with 
financiers and investors based in Dubai, 
London and Mombasa, Kenya, have 
taken over piracy in The Horn of Africa. 
The warlords at the top grab almost all 
the money and pay the men at the bot- 
tom next to nothing. The pirates caught 
on camera bobbing in their skiffs are the 
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Global Dispatch 
For more postcards 
from around the world, 
visit time.com 





Every man for himself A pirate stands on Somalia’s volatile northeastern coast 


high-seas equivalent of the Mafia’s lowli- 
est associates. “The people being arrested 
are actually foot soldiers,” says Dickson 
Oruku Nyawinda, a lawyer who repre- 
sents accused Somali pirates in Kenya’s 
jails. “They are not the real pirates.” 

The U.N. Monitoring Group on 
Somalia provided some illuminating 
details ina February report. It describes | 
a corporate system in which pirates may 
be fined $500 for entering their bosses’ 
offices without permission. On 

the flip side, pirates can earn 
Z rewards of several thousand 
somaua dollars for good behavior. Ac- 
cording to the report, the rank 
and file receive $15,000 each 
+ for their role in hijacking a 

ship. But pirates who have fled 
Somalia for Nairobi say that fig- 
ure is much inflated. Ahmad said he 
might get a $10,000 share, but his bosses 
would withhold as much as half of that 
to pay for his expenses. “The big fish are 
the guys who lead us, the ones who in- 
vest in the equipment—the boat, those 
things,” he says. “Whether we die or not, | 
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| they don’t care.” 


The inequities are easy to see among 


' want to hire me, I'll work for you.” 8 


those suspects who were arrested on 
piracy charges and are now being held in 
Kenyan prisons. They are generally illit 


| erate young men who have no say in the 
| operations they join and don’t even know 


how much ransom gets paid for the ships 
they hijack.“They don’t havealeaderas | 
such,” says Nyawinda.“WhenlIgovisit | 


| them in jail, one may know Swahili more | 


than the others. Whoeveramongthem —_| 

understands more becomes the leader.” | 
Most pirates can only dream of hit- 

ting it big. Mohamed, another pirate I 

meet in Nairobi, is there for a few days, 

he says, to check on his employer’s in- 

vestments. Wearing a cheap charcoal 

suit and dirty fake-leather shoes, this 


| father of eight clearly doesn’t make a 


lot from piracy. He is vague about his 
boss’s investments and says they might 
be cheap hotels or small stalls selling 
clothes. Mohamed got across the border 
from Somalia by paying someone to 
hide him in the back of a truck. “I’m not 
happy with it, but since I have no educa- 
tion, I have no choice,” he says. “If I had 
another choice, I'd do it, but this is the 
only job I know. If you tell me now you 
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AHealthy Debate 

Re “America, the Doctor Will See You 
Now” [April 5]: What a historic accom- 
plishment for President Obama and the 
country! Unfortunately, it was achieved 
without any GOP support. Republicans 
have redefined the GOP as a robotic cult of 
chronic naysayers who would rather see 
the country flounder than work to solve 
the nation’s critical problems. Are there 
any Republican statesmen willing to work 
for the public good? 


Robert Tormey, ESCONDIDO, CALIF. | 


Americans need to understand that right 
now the entire uninsured population has 
better access to health care than many of 
those with insurance. Shifting to provide 
coverage for more people simply increases 
the already large number of underinsured. 
The true problem is access to care, which is 
hardest for the underinsured. 

Larry Bloomstein, M.D. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 


After years of caterwauling about the al- 
leged excesses and overreaching of the 
Bush Administration, the mainstream me- 
dia was strangely silent about Democratic 
machinations in passing the health care 
bill. The uproar would have been deafen- 
ing had Republicans used the same tactics. 
Andy Horvath, ELVERSON, PA. 


This bill is the first step toward bringing 
the wealthiest nation in the world into 
the sphere of developed countries where 
health care is considered a right and not 
a privilege. I applaud the beginning of a 
movement that will reduce the number 
of people who die each year because 
they cannot afford health insurance and 
eliminate the hordes of Americans who 
become financially insolvent because of 
the cost of treatment. 

Gary Barnes, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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| Bring It On, Breitbart! 
| Re “Citizen Breitbart” [April 5]: While 
| Andrew Breitbart’s blogging might have 
an audience, it doesn’t influence enough 
votes to have a meaningful effect. His 
| brand of racism and homophobia may sell 
well among a few in this country, but the 
rest of us look on in disgust. 
Phil Ryan, LAND O’ LAKES, FLA. | 


Thank goodness for outspoken conserva- 

| tives like Breitbart! He has given a voice 

to the millions of Americans like myself 

forced to stand by and watch our country 

slowly transform into a socialist state. 
Julia Lewis, DENVER | 





| 
‘Andrew Breitbart 


overprivileged, 
loudmouthed “right 
wing” charlatan 

_ laughing his way 
to the bank.’ 


William Greene, SANTA MONICA, 
CALIF., on Steve Oney’s profile “Citizen 
Breitbart,” April 5 








responded 


is just another | 
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| To Pump or Not to Pump 


Re “Getting Pumped” [April 5]: I was 
shocked to read that mothers of newborn 
babies would prefer to express breast 
milk mechanically than to spend the 
wonderful—and much too short—time 
physically bonding with their babies while 
breast-feeding. Women who pump exclu- 
sively are missing out on one of the greatest 
pleasures of motherhood. 

Gail M. Brecht, BAXTER, MINN. 


Today many mothers of young children 

| work outside the home. If a mom wants to 
continue breast-feeding after maternity 
leave, she has no choice but to pump milk. 
Going back and forth between breast and 
bottle often creates feeding problems, so 
for these moms and babies, the bottle is 

| probably the best option. 

Litzi T. Hartley 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


A Cheap Shot 
| Re “Cheap Thrills” [April 5]: 1 always laugh 
| when I read about people performing ex 
periments about how it is to do without. 
| There are so many who have to do with- 
| out every single day—not for the sake of 
some big experiment that draws readers’ 
| attention but because they simply can 
not afford the things that others take for 
granted. If these bloggers really want to 
show the world what they can do by doing 
without, perhaps they should donate the 
money they save to a worthwhile cause. 
That would be much more impressive 
than a book deal. 

Amy Calvert, RIVERSIDE, WASH. | 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
= In the story “Citizen Breitbart,” we said that 
reporter Kate Zernike referred to a speaker at a po 
litical conference as “a racist” on a New York Times 
blog [April 5}. In actuality, Zernike wrote that the 
speaker employed “racial stereotypes.” 
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26-28 JUNE 2010 
CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


THE 2010 GLOBAL FORUM, HOSTED BY FORTUNE™, TIME", AND CNN, 


WILL BRING TOGETHER FORTUNE 500” AND EMERGING MARKET 
CEOs, HEADS OF STATE, AND THE TIME 1OO—THE WORLD'S MOST 
INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE FROM DIVERSE FIELDS—TO TAP INTO 

THE EXTRAORDINARY PROMISE OF THE DEVELOPING WORLD. 
COINCIDING WITH SOUTH AFRICA’S HISTORIC MOMENT ON THE 
WORLD FOOTBALL STAGE—AND UNFOLDING AS THE GLOOM 

OF THE GLOBAL RECESSION APPEARS TO BE GIVING WAY TO A 
BRIGHTER FUTURE—THERE COULD BE NO BETTER TIME TO TAKE 
A FRESH, IN-DEPTH LOOK AT THE OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD. 


TO REGISTER OR FOR MORE INFORMATION: 


www.GlobalForum2010.com 


Participation in the Global Forum is by invitation only and subject to approval 


yy  @HermanMiller @ Investec ) symantec 
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From top: President Hu Jintao of the 
People's Republic of China; Anne 
Lauvergeon of Areva; President Bill 
Clinton; Lloyd Blankfein of Goldman 
Sachs and John Chambers of Cisco; 
Shelly Lazarus of Ogilvy & Mather and 
Gérard Mestrallet of GOF Suez. All 
shown at previous Global Forums 
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Introducing Bose” QuietComfort’ 15 Acoustic Noise Cancelling’ headphones. 


Our best headphones. Since we introduced the world’s 
first noise cancelling headphones over 20 years ago, we 
have conducted continuous research to improve this tech- 
nology. Now, we have engineered significant advances 
in noise reduction to make the QC®15 headphones our 
quietest ever. Exclusive Bose technologies electronically 
sense more of the sounds around you, reducing more 
noise across a wider range of frequencies. And we didn’t 
stop there. We developed a new ear cushion that further 
reduces unwanted noise and helps create an extremely 
comfortable fit. It works in harmony with the electronics 
to deliver a better listening experience. Mark A. Kellner 
of The Washington Times says they “reproduce music with 
extreme clarity, fidelity and definition.” 


Try them for yourself risk free. When you fly, the 
engine roar fades even further away. When you listen to 
music at home or at work, fewer distractions get in the 
way. Less noise, along with our acclaimed lifelike sound, 
a fit that stays comfortable for hours and the quality you 
expect from Bose. It all adds up to a combination of benefits 
unmatched in the industry. Seth Porges of Popular 
Mechanics states that “Compared to the competition...the 
QC15s are vastly superior.” You can relax and appreciate 
music, movies or just some serenity more than ever before. 
We invite you to try QC15 headphones for yourself risk 
free for 30 days. And when you call, ask about making 
12 easy payments, with no interest charges from Bose* 
We're so sure you'll be delighted, we'll even pay to ship 
them to your door. 


Welcome to an even quieter world. 
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1-800-729-2073, ext. Q7871 or visit Bose.com/QC 


*Bose payment plan available on orders of $299-$1 
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Jim Fiscus for ESPN The Maga: 





We surf the Internet. 


We swim in magazines. 


The Internet is exhilarating. Magazines are enveloping. 
The Internet grabs you. Magazines embrace you. The 
Internet is impulsive. Magazines are immersive. And both 
media are growing. 


Barely noticed amidst the thunderous Internet clamor is the 
simple fact that magazine readership has risen over the past 
five years. Even in the age of the Internet, even among the 

groups one would assume are most singularly hooked on 
digital media, the appeal of magazines is growing. 


Think of it this way: during the 12-year life of Google, 


magazine readership actually increased 11 percent. 


What it proves, once again, is that a new medium doesn't 
necessarily displace an existing one. Just as movies didnt kill 
radio. Just as TV didn’t kill movies. An established medium 
can continue to flourish so long as it continues to offer a 
unique experience. And, as reader loyalty and growth 
demonstrate, magazines do. 


Which is why people aren't giving up swimming, just because 
they also enjoy surfing. 
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The Moment 


WE STILL BURN COAL, SO MINERS STILL GO DOWN INTO 
dark holes to get it. Sometimes those miners do not come 
back up. Then we pay attention to the dark holes. This 
week we paid attention to the Upper Big Branch mine in Montcoal, W.Va., because 25 miners died 
there while supporting their families by extracting coal for Massey Energy. Four more miners are 
missing. So attention must be paid. Accidents happen, and it’s true, as Massey CEO Don Blankenship 
said after the tragedy, that “anything you do in life has risks.” But it’s also true that Massey has a history 
of flagrant safety violations, including a record fine after a fatal 2006 fire, and flagrant environmental 
violations, including a record dirty-water fine. And Blankenship is practically a caricature of a 
regulation-bashing, union-busting, climate-change-denying, multimillion-dollar-bonus-collecting, 
mustache-twirling greedhead. He says safety is his top priority, but he once wrote amemo haranguing 
his managers to stop worrying about anything but running coal. Anyway, some things you do in life 
can create risks for others. Attention must be paid to that too. —BY MICHAEL GRUNWALD 
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The World 






| 2| India 


| Maoists 
Attack 


Seventy-six Indian 
police were killed 
in an ambush by 
Maoist rebels on 
April 6 in the state 
of Chhattisgarh’s 
Dantewada district. 
The Maoists, based 
in central India’s 
rural areas, have 





This screen grab shows a group of men, 
assumed to be insurgents, before the attack 


repeatedly clashed 
1| Iraq with security 

forces and have 
Death for All to See long accused 
“At last the truth has been revealed,” tate age 

of political 


said Noor Eldeen, father of 22-year-old 


ee). and economic 
Reuters photographer Namir Noor- 


repression. This 


Eldeen, after watching a July 2007 video attack—the 
that showed his son being shot to death | deadliest by 
by a U.S. Apache helicopter in Baghdad. | the rebels in 40 


years—is thought 
to be a response to 
the government's 
recent effort to re- 
| establish authority 
in the Maoist 
regions. 


The classified footage—released April 5 
after a military whistle-blower handed it 
over to watchdog website WikiLeaks— 
showed the journalist, his driver and 10 
others being killed after soldiers mistook 
his camera for a weapon and the men 

for insurgents. The Iraqi Journalists’ 
Union and the New York City—based 
Committee to Protect Journalists called 
for an investigation into the actions of 
the troops on board the copter. While an 
earlier inquiry found no wrongdoing, U.S. 
military lawyers announced they would 
review the video once more. 


Number of women simultaneously 
in space following the launch of the 
shuttle Discovery; it is a new record 


4 
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A protester waves the Kyrgyz flag in the 
capital, Bishkek, on April 7 


3| Kyrgyzstan 
Protesters Topple Government 


President Kurmanbek Bakiyev fled the 
capital by plane April 7, leaving the city 

to protesters who claimed to have set up 
their own government. Demonstrators, 
who said Bakiyev had become increasingly 
authoritarian and corrupt, stormed and 
ransacked government buildings, beat up 
the Interior Minister and took over several 


| state-run TV stations. At least 40 deaths 












and hundreds of injuries were confirmed 
by authorities. The opposition, though, 
claimed more than 100 protesters were 


| killed when police fired on crowds. 


4| Kabul 
War of the Words 


After igniting a rhetorical battle with 
U.S. officials over his failure to root out 
corruption, Afghan President Hamid 
Karzai accepted the resignation of his 
country’s top two election officials. 
Although Karzai has lashed out 

repeatedly at the West—claiming that 
the U.S. is trying to dictate how he 
governs—many diplomats welcomed 
the action while remaining 
wary. Washington was 

mulling the cancellation 

of Karzai’s planned May 

visit should his heated 

talk continue. 

Karzai during a March 

visit to China 





5| Washington 


The Not-So- 
Neutral Net 


AU.S. appeals court 
overturned a Federal 
| Communications 
Commission (FCC) 
ruling that had 
previously imposed 
a Net-neutrality 
requirement on 
Internet giant 
Comcast. In 2008, 
Comcast began to 
block Web access 
for certain users 
(especially those 
who employed file- 
sharing networks), 
arguing that 
they hogged an 
inordinate amount 
of bandwidth and 
slowed down the 
network. The FCC 
ordered Comcast to 
remove the barriers, 
| on the premise that 
Internet providers 
must treat all Web 
traffic equally. 
Although the White 
House supports 
the concept of 
Net neutrality and 
several members 
of Congress have 
backed the FCC's 
initiatives to 
regulate Internet 
providers, analysts 
are now less 
optimistic about 
the FCC's future 
| jurisdiction. Andrew 
Jay Schwartzman, 
an attorney who 
defended the FCC 
in its case, said the 
decision represents 
“a severe limitation 
on the agency's 
| future authority.” 





Amount pledged at an April 1 U.N. 


9 9 conference to help rebuild Haiti over 
we BILLION the next three-plus years 


REUTERS; SCRAGBLE: ICP/ALAMY 


6! China 
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MIRACLE MINE RESCUE On March 28, coal miners digging a new tunnel in northern Shanxi 
province accidentally cracked an old one filled with water. The ensuing flood trapped 153 workers 
underground. Rescue crews working round the clock found reason to hope on April 2, when tapping 
sounds became audible in the depths of the shaft. By April 5 rescuers had managed to pull out 115 


survivors. Efforts to find the remaining miners continued, but as of April 7 there were nine confirmed 


dead. China has the dubious honor of possessing the world’s most lethal coal-mining industry. 


7| Pakistan 


Consulate 
Bombed 


The Pakistani 
Taliban conducted 

a multipronged 
attack on the 

U.S. consulate 

in Peshawar on 

April 5. The well- 
planned and highly 
coordinated assault, 
in which truck 
bombs, grenades, 
rocket launchers 
and suicide bombers 
were utilized, 

killed at least six 
Pakistanis (including 
two guards) and 
wounded 20 others. 
No Americans were 
hurt or killed, since 
the assailants failed 
to penetrate beyond 
the compound's 
exterior. 


RUSSIA Estimated total 
a Vania nuclear inventory* 
4 9,400 
a Pi FRANCE PAKISTAN INDIA 
i m 300 70-90 60-80 
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*For many countries, the exact number of nuclear 
weapons is unknown or unverifiable; these numbers 
are the international community's best guess 


8 | Washington 
New Nuke Limits 


Just days before signing a new nuclear 
arms-reduction treaty with Russia on 
April 8, President Obama released a 
“Nuclear Posture Review” that limits the 
circumstances under which the U.S. would 
use nuclear weapons. In a break from Bush 
era policies, the U.S. will not use nuclear 
weapons against nonnuclear states 

unless they are believed to be developing 
them (like North Korea and possibly Iran). 
Biological or chemical attacks wouldn't 
warrant nuclear retaliation either. 


New fee charged by low-cost carrier 
5 Spirit Airlines for any carry-on bags 
that are placed in overhead bins 


By Harriet Bar 


9| Thailand 


Overtaking 
Parliament 


A month of 
antigovernment 
demonstrations 
came to a head 

on April 7 when 
protesters stormed 
parliament, causing 
government 
officials to flee via 
helicopter. Prime 
Minister Abhisit 
Vejjajiva declared a 
state of emergency, 
allowing the military 
to suspend civil 
liberties to quell the 
unrest. Thailand's 
Red Shirts are 
calling for the 
dissolution of the 
government, which 
came to power after 
a 2006 coup ousted 
then Prime Minister 
Thaksin Shinawatra. 


650 


The Great Barrier Reef 


is biologically diverse What lives thera: 


m1,500 species 
of fish 

= 359 types of 
hard coral 


oi SPILL 
m Over 30 species 

of marine 

mammals 


10 | Australia 
A Ship Where It Shouldn’t Be 


A coal-carrying Chinese freighter 
slammed into the Great Barrier Reef 

on April 3, leaking rivulets of oil some 

2 miles long into the ocean and putting 
the world’s largest coral cluster at risk. 
The vessel had strayed 9 miles outside 

its designated shipping lane. Australian 
Prime Minister Kevin Rudd said he would 
consider requiring further monitoring of 
ships in the area adjacent to the site, which 
contains approximately 3,000 reefs. 





Oil from a Chinese coal carrier 
seeps into the ocean off Australia 


* | What They’re 
Spelling in the U.K.: 


Scrabble aficionados were shocked when word 





spread that the game's rules were changing 
allow proper nouns. What audacity, temerity 
and impertinence! But the classic isn't going 
anywhere. Toy giant Mattel will simply be 
introducing an additional version, Scrabble 
Trickster, in the U.K. Trickster will operate 
under all sorts of wacky rules, making legal the 
use of proper nouns and backward-spelled 
words. Since Hasbro, not Mattel, owns the 
game's U.S. rights 


Americans won't find the S74, 4s 
offending edition on their 2 7 Ta. WAS 
shelves. Ar rom ae 


Number of seats up for grabs in the May 6 U.K. 
general election; the ruling Labour Party is expected 
to face its first real challenge since 1997 


oo a 


Keyed up The 
scene at the court 
appearance of the 
murder suspects 


“The cowards are scared/ Shoot, 
shoot, shoot the Boer/ Mother 
leave me be/ Oh, mother: 

These dogs are raping/ Shoot, 
shoot, shoot the Boer.” 

—Lyrics to the antiapartheid song 
“Shoot the Boer,” which Julius 
Malema sang publicly in March 
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MAN WHOSE EXISTENCE WAS DEFINED BY RACISM 

and violence, Eugene Terre’Blanche died as 

he lived. In 1973, in apartheid South Africa, 
Terre’Blanche founded the militant white-supremacist 
Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging (Afrikaner Resis 
tance Movement). In 1993, his supporters stormed the 
venue where talks were taking place between the white South 
African government and Nelson Mandela’s African National 
Congress (ANC) to end white rule. This year, on April 3, the 
69-year-old was bludgeoned to death on his farm outside 
Ventersdorp in the far north of South Africa by, according to 
press reports, two black workers. Police charged a 28-year-old 
man and 15-year-old boy with his murder. 

South Africans could be forgiven for hoping Terre’Blanche’s 
brand of politics dies with him. Sixteen years after apartheid, 
the country’s racial diversity is still a basis for friction. But as 
opposition politicians pointed out, one reason for that is the 
rise of ANC Youth League president Julius Malema, a junior 
leader in the ruling ANC whose regular statements of black 
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Age of one of 
Terre’Blanche's 
alleged killers 


“Tl am willing to die for the 
ashes of my father and the 
temples of his gods and the 
blood of our children if I am 
not going to be allowed to live 
in peace in my fatherland.” 
—Eugene Terre’Blanche, 
speaking in March 2008 


intolerance have increasingly become 
the axis on which South African politics 
turns. On the day Terre’Blanche died, 
Malema, 29, was in Zimbabwe praising 
Robert Mugabe's regime for its ruinous 
appropriation of white farms and busi 
nesses. “Here in Zimbabwe you are al 
ready very far,” he said. “That’s what we 
are going to be doing in South Africa.” 
Malema’s singing of a revolutionary 
ditty with the chorus “Shoot the Boer” 
to college students in March prompted 
Terre’Blanche’s supporters to accuse 
Malema of inciting murder, 
Terre’Blanche attracted attention less 
for the power he wielded (which was 
inconsequential) or his proposals for 
government (which fantasized a racist 
utopia) than his showmanship. He ar 
rived at rallies on horseback, wielded a 
gold-topped cane and bellowed to the 
Boer volk in front of a flag whose em 
blem was styled after the swas 
tika. Malema also wields little 
power and prefers to blame race 
rather than propose real solu 
tions to South Africa's complex 
problems, such as its huge AIDS/ 
HIV population and its 24% un 
employment rate. Like Terre’Blanche, 
Malema prizes provocation over sub 
stance and holds prejudices long con 
sidered unacceptable. Perhaps mindful 
that Terre’Blanche’s killing came just 68 
days before the soccer World Cup brings 
the rainbow of humanity to South 
Africa, President Jacob Zuma urged 
his countrymen “not to allow agent 
provocateurs to take advantage of the 
situation by inciting or fueling racial 
hatred.” Sadly, that is precisely what 
Malema seems to offer. —ALEX PERRY 
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Verbatim 


‘I never considered myself a maverick.’ 


JOHN MCCAIN, rejecting a label on which he campaigned for the 
presidency in 2008 


‘He is not of this planet.’ 


OSVALDO ARDILES, 1970s Argentine soccer star, describing his 
countryman Lionel Messi, a 22-year-old phenom who plays for 
Barcelona and scored four goals in an April 6 game 


‘American politicians are like cowboys. 
Whenever they have legal shortcomings, 
their hands go to their guns.’ 


MAHMOUD AHMADINEJAD, Iranian President, responding toa 
new U.S. policy that could mark Iran as a potential nuclear target 


‘On the pier, I wasn’t seeing anything. I 
could see only a graveyard of ships.’ 


BAN KI-MOON, U.N. Secretary-General, on touring Central Asia’s 
Aral Sea; once among the world’s four largest lakes, it has shrunk 
go% since its feeder rivers were diverted as part of a Soviet 
project to boost cotton production in the arid region 


‘I’m trying as hard as I possibly can 
each and every day to get my life better 
> and better and stronger. And if I win 

= championships along the way, so be it’ 


TIGER WOODS, in an April 5 news conference at Augusta 
National; his participation in the Masters tournament marks his 
return to golf after a five-month hiatus 


‘We now have proof that Toyota failed to 
-: live up to its legal obligations.’ 


RAY LAHOOD, U.S. Transportation Secretary, after the government 
announced that it would fine Toyota a record $16.4 million for 
failing to alert regulators to safety problems with gas pedals on 
popular models such as the Camry and Corolla 


= ‘This is an epic moment in the life of the 
church in the United States.’ 


ROGER MAHONY, Archbishop of Los Angeles, after the Vatican 
tapped Mexican-born José Gomez, Archbishop of San Antonio, 
as his successor; the appointment will make Gomez the highest 
ranking Latino in American Catholicism 


Sources: Newsweek; New York Times; Reuters; AP; Tiger Woods,com; Department of Transportation; Los Angeles Time 














For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Malou Innocent 


Decrying the ongoing war in Iraq, in 
the Christian Science Monitor: 
“There's a growing narrative that 
Iraq’s solidifying democracy 
makes the seven years of U.S. 
war and occupation a worthy 
enterprise. Some observers have 
even spun Iraq’s March 7 elec- 
tions as proof that democracy 
promotion via military occupa 
tion can succeed. Don’t believe 
the hype. The Iraq war remains 
a mistake of mammoth propor- 
tions. And Iraq’s election repre 
sents a pyrrhic victory, as the... 
costs of the occupation far out 
weigh any benefits.” —4/s5/10 


Mona Charen 


On the embattled Republican 
National Committee chairman, in 
National Review: 


“How to put this politely? 
Michael Steele is ... energetic, 
personable, and articulate. 
But those are not the qualities 
most required of a party 
chairman. The job demands 
an administrator, a behind 
the-scenes schmoozer, and 
a tactician. Showboating is 
a hindrance. It’s a job that 
requires the talents of a stage 
manager, whereas Steele likes 
to be the star.” —4/6/10 


Richard Roeper 


Looking ahead to the 2010 baseball 
season, in the Chicago Sun-Times: 
‘Almost every big-picture 
preseason article I've read 
notes how there's an increased 
emphasis on defense, speed, 
fundamentals and smart 
baseball, as opposed to just 
relying on behemoths to hit 
three-run homers... In the 
post-steroids (or at least not 
nearly as many steroids-users) 
era, it’s great to see something 
of areturn to baseball that was 
played in the 1960s and ’7os.” 
—4/6/10 


Brief History 


Tax Dissidents 





there even was an America. (Hello, Boston Tea Party!) 
And while many may grumble about sending their 

hard-earned dollars Uncle Sam’s way, the vast majority will 
return their tax forms by April 15. But lurking out there some- 
where are those who do more than just grumble. They protest. 

Much of tax-protest theory is concerned with the little law 
that started it all: the 16th Amendment. Tax deniers say the 
provision, which gives Congress the power to levy an income 
tax, was never ratified by the necessary number of states 
and is therefore invalid—a charge that has been rejected by 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and the courts. There are 
those who have advocated abolishing the 16th: the “Liberty 
amendment” was first introduced in Congress in 1952 and has 
been resubmitted several times since, including most recently 
by Texas Representative Ron Paul in 2009. And then there's 
Arthur Porth, who looked to another amendment for a way to 
evade payment. Through the early 1960s, he returned tax forms 
marked only with “I plead the Fifth ...” a justification that had 
previously been struck down by the Supreme Court in the 1927 
case United States v. Sullivan. 

Some withhold payment as an act of civil disobedience. In 
1846, Walden author Henry David Thoreau spent a night in 
jail for refusing to pay six years in back poll taxes as a protest 
against slavery and the Mexican-American War. This act of 
conscience influenced later protesters, like the suffragettes who 
refused to pay taxes to a government that did not grant them 
the right of representation. Like Thoreau, however, many tax 
objectors ultimately serve some time behind bars. Ben Franklin 
knew what he was talking about when he said the only things 
certain in life are death and taxes. Indeed, the only thing people 
hate more than one is the other. —By KAYLA WEBLEY 


Aves HAVE BEEN PROTESTING TAXES SINCE BEFORE 
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Tax this! Colonial Bostonians 
dump 90,000 pounds of tea 
in the city’s harbor to protest 
British taxes in 1773 


REFUSING TO PAY 





1864 Henry David Thoreau's 
tax defiance lands him in jail 
1969 Thousands picket the 
Treasury Department, saying 
their taxes should not be used 
to fund the Vietnam War 


“Bee wisnncton 0ce= 


A. it 
TAXAQON WITHOUT REPRESEN TION 
2000 Washington starts to 
issue special license plates 


to protest its lack of a vote 
in Congress 


2010 Andrew Joseph Stack Ill 
crashes a small aircraft into 

an Austin, Texas, IRS office. 
He leaves behind an anti- 
government, antitax rant 





In the Neighborhood: The 
Search for Community on 
an American Street, One 
Sleepover at a Time 

By Peter Lovenheim 

Perigee; 238 pages 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY IF 
your 50-year-old neighbor 
asked to spend the night at 
your house? You might be 
inclined to call the police. 
You'd almost certainly 
think he was a bit weird. 
But that’s just what jour- 
nalist Peter Lovenheim 
did after a brutal domestic 
murder-suicide rocked his 


| tony suburban Rochester, 








N.Y., block. “Did I live in 
acommunity orjustina 
house on a street surround 
ed by people whose lives 


| were entirely separate?” 


he wondered. Starting in 
2002 and for several sub- 
sequent years, the author 
persuaded a handful of 
neighbors to let him act as 


| afly on their walls. What 


he observed was loneliness 


| and isolation. Lovenheim’s 


idealistic conclusion: “All 
we need to do is delib- 
erately set out to know 
the person next door, or 
across the street, or down 
the block; to ring the bell 


| and open the door.” But 


privacy-loving Americans 


| who find Lovenheim’s 


stunt nosy will be for- 
given for failing to pack 
their sleeping bags. After 
all, as the Robert Frost 
refrain goes, “Good fences 
make good neighbors.” 
—BY ANDREA SACHS 
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Milestones 





John Forsythe 


HIS GIFT AS AN ACTOR WAS 
that he never made it seem 
like acting—just like being 
the handsome, reassuring 
exemplar of something akin 
to American royalty. As the 
genial Bachelor Father in his 
early sitcom, as the authorita 
tive chief of Charlie’s Angels 
in the 1970s and as put-upon 


H. Edward Roberts 


ED ROBERTS, WHO DIED OF 
pneumonia April 1 at 68, has 
rightfully been described as 
an architect of the personal 
computer revolution. Micro 
soft was born after Bill Gates 
and I sold our first piece of soft 
ware—a version of BASIC—to 
Edin 1975. Itran ona small 
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plutocrat Blake Carrington in 
the 80s prime-time soap opera 
Dynasty, John Forsythe, who 
died of pneumonia April 1 at 
92, wore his sedative masculin 
ity like the subtlest cologne. 
The Forsythe saga began 
in Penns Grove, N.J.,in 1918. 
The son of a Wall Street stock 
broker, John Lincoln Freund 
parlayed his prematurely 
rich baritone into a job as an 
announcer for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and then into radio 
acting. In 1943, when Holly 
wood saw that he looked as 
good as he sounded, Forsythe 
was launched on his 60-year 
career in filmed entertain 
ment. He might have been a 
suave star in films—Alfred 
Hitchcock cast him as the 
male lead in the 1955 
comedy The Trouble 
with Harry—but by 
then danger, not 
comfort, had be 
come the prereq- 
uisite for movie 





| computer built by the gruff 


former Air Force officer. 

As is often the case with 
major jumps in technology, a 
bit of serendipity and a bit of 
bluffing were at play. We told 


| Ed we had software in hand 


but wrote it only after he 
invited me to fly to Albuquer- 
que, N.M., to demonstrate it. 









men, and Forsythe was less a 
hot date than the ideal dinner 
guest. That made him perfect 
for the small-screen, living 
room medium, which he wore 
as elegantly as a Savile Row 
suit for nearly a half century. 
He was the doting uncle 
(in Bachelor Father) or unseen 
boss (Charlie’s Angels) anyone 
would be happy to have. But it 
was the role of the oil tycoon 
in Dynasty that truly tested 
the actor’s sangfroid. Did the 
show’s writers hand Blake so 
many catastrophes—all the 
murder trials, kidnappings, 
bouts of amnesia—just to see 
if Forsythe would blow his 
cool? He never did. 
Having survived a qua- 
druple heart bypass in 1979, 
Forsythe must have 
been aware that time 
on earth is precious. 
And suddenly, his 
was up. Charlie’s 
an angel now. —BY 
/ RICHARD CORLISS 


Ed was the first businessman 
we got to know well, and 

his mentoring became impor 
tant as Microsoft launched 
and grew. 

Ed did a lot of things right 
in business. He built a qual 
ity product—what I think of 
as the first industrial-grade 
personal computer—he was 
willing to take risks, and he 
was always thinking about 
what came next. I wasn’t 
surprised that years after he 
sold his company, Ed entered 
medical school at 39. Some 
people might have thought 
that was too late to start anew 
career. But I know that until 
he got sick, Ed was seeing up 
to 30 patients a day as a coun 
try doctor in Cochran, Ga. I’m 
sure they are all glad he didn’t 
rest on his laurels. 

—BY PAUL ALLEN 


Allen is a co-founder of Microsoft 


Susan Tifft 


When Susan Tifft, who 
died April 1 at 59, was 
diagnosed with uterine 
cancer, doctors gave her 
a year to live; she lasted 
nearly three, and her 
“cancer chick” journal 
was a tale of toughness, 
insight and grace—the 
qualities she brought to 
whatever she did. Tifft 
launched her career as a 
speechwriter for Jimmy 
Carter, later worked as 
a journalist for TIME and 
ended up as a professor 
at Duke, but she was 

a teacher throughout. 
Clumsy young writers 
could be scared of her. 
But then she'd welcome 
you in with a dry Yankee 
warmth and assure you 
that if you tripped, she'd 
catch you; go ahead, 
make the leap, Thus did 
she teach people to fly. 
With her husband Alex 
Jones, Tifft wrote two 
books about the gothic 
family enterprises behind 
the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the New York 
Times. She understood 
contradiction, the 
collisions of money 

and virtue, duty and 
temptation. Maybe that 
was part of what fueled 
her final fight. And while 
cancer was a terrible 
thing, she continued to 
find hope, which she 
shared through a blog 
that was heartbreaking, 
hilarious and revelatory, 
laced with contagious 
gratitude. It was one 
more reminder of how 
lucky we were to have 
been her students. 
—BY NANCY GIBBS 
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The Curious Capitalist 





Kiviat 


Prices Are Right. Consumers price-shop 
for everything, which lowers cost and 
improves quality. Why not health care? 


AMERICAN CONSUMERISM IS A FORCE TO 
be reckoned with. Turn a few hundred 
million of the world’s most sophisticated 
shoppers loose on an industry, and watch 
companies scramble after their business. 
In realms from washing machines to 
stock trades, quality goes up and price 
comes down as companies look for an edge 
over the next guy to win customer dollars. 

Not in health care. Congress has over- 
hauled the industry, but the revolution 
has largely been about increasing access 
to health care, not simplifying it. We are 
left with the same opaque system of per- 
verse incentives—paying providers for 
more tests and procedures, not necessar- 
ily effective ones. And we lack even the 
most basic element of the free market: 
price information. I recently went toa 
doctor and asked how much my office 
visit and X-ray would cost. Staffers told 
me that they didn’t know and, since I 
have insurance, I shouldn't care. 


I should care, though. In fact, | do. There 
are many reasons health care costs are spi- 
raling out of control, but the simplest one 
to understand is this: nobody knows what 


anything costs. Providers get paidthrough | 


a tangle of insurance-company agree- 
ments and billing schedules that change 
from patient to patient. No wonder a hos- 
pital can sneak a $100 box of Kleenex onto 
your bill and the price of an MRI can range 
from a few hundred to a few thousand 
dollars. If you don’t know what something 
costs, you can’t know if it costs too much. 
There is a bill in Congress that would 
attempt to fill in the blanks. The Transpar- 


There are many reasons 
health care costs are 
spiraling out of control, 
but the simplest one 

to understand is this: 
nobody knows what 
anything costs 
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ency in All Health Care Pricing Act of 2010 


would require health care providers— 
including hospitals, physicians, nurses, 
pharmacies, pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers, dentists and insurers—to post prices, 
including on the Internet. Discounts and 
subsidies would be listed too. “The public 
will discover what people in health care 
already understand, that the price of any 
health care service is whatever they can 


get,” says Representative Steve Kagen, a 

| doctor who ran a practice for 25 years be- 

fore being elected to Congress. 

High-deductible health insurance, 

| which shifts greater costs to individu- 

als, already works on the premise that 

| enlisting the price-sensitive American 

consumer will lead to a more efficient 

| marketplace. When people have skin in 

| the game, they should use health care 

| more prudently. But so far, such efforts 
have reached only a small portion of the 
population and have had little measur- 
able impact on health care costs. 

One reason can be found in New 
Hampshire, where the government has 
been posting on a website the cost of 31 
common procedures, like ultrasounds and 
knee surgery, at medical facilities around 
the state. According to an analysis by New 

Hampshire's insurance department and 
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the nonpartisan Washington think tank 
the Center for Studying Health System 
Change, the range of prices charged by pro- 
viders hasn’t narrowed. But that has less 
to do with consumer behavior—surgical 
and imaging centers report an uptick in 
patients selecting facilities by price—and 
more to do with the fact that most provid 
ers in New Hampshire, a fairly rural state, 
don’t face much competition. There is anec 
dotal evidence, though, that some high 
cost hospitals haven't upped rates as fast 
because those changes would be quickly 
and publicly visible. 

Now consider LASIK. Over a decade, 


| the cost of the conventional version of 








the sight-correction surgery has 
dropped 30% after inflation is 
taken into account, according to the 
Center for Studying Health System 
Change. As doctors rushed to add 
the lucrative procedure, the mar- 
ket was flooded with price signals 
about how cheap the surgery could 
be. Unlike with other procedures, 
suchas in vitro fertilization and 
getting dental crowns, obtaining an 
estimate for LASIK usually didn’t 
require an office visit. A phone call 
would do. The result: even though 
people tended not to cross certain 
price bands (at some point, “cheap” 
signals low quality), transparency 
still drove down prices through 
competition. When consumers have 
clear alternatives, posting prices works. 


But perhaps even when the supply of 
doctors (or hospitals, or pharmacies) is 
limited, consumers can benefit. After all, 
what a person really cares about isn’t just 
price, but price matched against quality 
and outcome. If your doctor recommends 
a digital mammogram, maybe the high 
quote on the sheet she hands you will 
prompt you to ask why the scan needs to 
be digital instead of on film. Does a digital 
scan lead to better results? In some cases 


| it doesn’t. Next thing you know, you're 


having a conversation with your doctor 
about what’s going on and why, the sort 

of conversation people should have with 
their doctors but rarely do. Nothing gets 
shopaholic Americans talking like a price 
tag. And that may have benefits well be 
yond cost control. C7) 
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Range War on the Right. Why are two 
conservative groups working to defeat a 
perfectly good Republican Senator? 


BY ANY MEASURE, UTAH SENATOR ROBERT 
Bennett is one of the most conservative 
members of Congress. He has champi- 
oned a flat income tax and the abolition 
of the inheritance tax. He favors drilling 
for oilin the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. The abortion-rights group NARAL 
gives Bennett a zero rating. 

Yet this year, Bennett faces a serious 
renomination challenge from his right 
flank. Out-of-state groups are running 
advertisements denouncing him as a sell- 
out. How did Bennett, of all people, find 
himself under the gun? 


American politics is an intensely competi- 
tive marketplace. Thousands of interest 
groups jostle for money and attention. 
These groups are not competing against 
their ideological opposites. Nobody asks 
himself, “Should I give $500 to Friends of 
the Earth—or to CleanCoalUSA?” Inter- 
est groups compete against their allies. 

Bennett is caught in a range war 
between two such conservative allies: 
the Club for Growth and Freedom- 
Works. Founded more than a decade 
ago, the Club for Growth has raised 
and spent millions of dollars to sup- 
port tax-cutting Republican opponents 
of incumbents. In the past few cycles, 
this strategy has led to a sequence of 
disasters. Club-backed challenges to 
moderate Republican incumbents like 
Michigan Congressman Joe Schwarz in 
2006 and Maryland’s Wayne Gilchrest 
in 2008 tipped both seats to Democrats. 
The threat of a Club-backed primary 
pushed Arlen Specter to change parties 
in 2009, (briefly) handing Barack Obama 
his 6oth Senate vote. 





The attacks on Bennett 
send the message 

that serious health care 
thinking is unwelcome 
in the GOP 
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This unsatisfying record opened 


space for a competitor: FreedomWorks, 


an activist organization run by former 
House majority leader Dick Armey 
and generously funded by the billion- 
aire Koch family of Wichita, Kans. 
FreedomWorks thrust itself to the fore 
of the Tea Party last year, providing 
the sometimes stumbling movement 


| with professional skills. In the process, 


FreedomWorks gained some clout and 
challenged the Club for Growth to put 
some numbers on the board. 

The Bennett race provided the perfect 
opportunity. Utah is supersafe Republi- 
can territory; the party faces no danger of 
losing the seat. And so, without endorsing 
any particular contender, the Club began 
running television ads attacking Bennett 
last fall. It slammed Bennett for his 2008 
vote in favor of the Troubled Asset Relief 
Program and his co-sponsorship of the 
Healthy Americans Act, which would 
require Americans to buy insurance. In 


February, FreedomWorks jumped into the | 
| “hell, no.” That’s a good message for a 


campaign against Bennett too, in part to 
forestall the rival Club from hogging the 
spotlight and snaring all the dollars. 
Though broadly popular within the 
state, Bennett faces an uphill fight to 
keep the party’s nomination. Utah’s 











| in state-by-state markets structured to 


| W. Bush, hosts FrumForum.com 





rules for picking party candidates favor 
highly motivated activists: Utah Repub- 
licans gather in sparsely attended cau- 


| cuses to choose delegates to a state party 


convention. If a front runner fails to win 
60% of the vote at the convention, he or 


| she must face the second highest vote 


getter in a runoff primary. The results of 
the March 23 caucuses were ominous for 
Bennett: only 20% of the delegates were 


| re-elected from the last (pro-Bennett) 


convention, Inflamed by the Club for 
Growth’s final-days $120,000 ad buy, the 
new delegates could arrive at the con- 
vention next month in an incumbent- 
dumping mood. 


Lost in the maneuvering 

are the merits of Bennett's 
health care plan—and 
what it means for a sustain- 
able Republican comeback. 
Bennett’s bill was the most 
realistic and workable pro- 
posal put forth by anyone 
to solve the health care 
problem on free-market 
principles. It would have 
required employers to cash 
out the health insurance 
benefits and pay work- 

ers their value in cash 
instead. Employees could 
have purchased insurance 


promote competition. And states, not the 
federal government, would have done 
most of the regulating. 

Bennett’s approach tried to address 
almost all the major flaws of our health 
care system—unlike the talking points 
that often substitute for policy on the 
GOP side. It was the market-oriented 
alternative to Obamacare that the GOP 
should have offered in 2009—but never 
did. Instead, the attack on Bennett sends 
the message that serious health care 
thinking is unwelcome in the GOP. 
Sarah Palin said it best: The GOP will 
be campaigning in 2010 as the party of 
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recession year, but what happens when 


the recession ends? | 





Frum, a former speechwriter for George 
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WASHINGTON MEMO, 


The Replacement. Ted Kaufman 
says his party is ignoring the 
roots of the financial crisis 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 





Joe's seat Biden’s appointed replacement, Kaufman is making his last months in the Senate count 


S THE LAMEST OF THE SENATE’S 
Ae: ducks, Delaware Senator Ted 

Kaufman should be coasting at 
this point. No matter what happens in 
November, he will be out of a job a few 
days later, when his two-year turn as Vice 
President Joe Biden’s appointed replace- 
ment comes to an end. “I’m junior,” the 
wild-haired, 71-year-old former Biden 
staffer admits. “I can’t get more junior.” 

But instead of sailing quietly into 

oblivion, Kaufman has decided to make 
waves. Most notably, he is challenging 
his Senate colleagues—and the Obama 
Administration—to get behind far 
tougher financial regulations than they 
have yet proposed, a move that has been 
unsettling to both bank lobbyists and 
White House aides. “I think most people 
know that I am really cranked up about 
this,” Kaufman says with a smile. 


In late March, after most of his col- 
leagues had split for the Easter holiday, 
Kaufman lingered on the Senate floor, 
waiting for his chance to address rows of 
empty chairs, a few pimple-faced pages 
and the C-SPAN cameras in his latest 
well-sourced broadside against the con- 
ventional wisdom on Wall Street and 

in the White House. “Unless Congress 
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breaks up the megabanks that are ‘too 
big to fail,” he declared to an empty 
chamber, “the American taxpayer will 
remain the ultimate guarantor in an 
almost-certain-to-repeat-itself cycle of 
boom, bust and bailout.” 

Asa policy matter, Kaufman’s 
prediction is heavily debated among 
economists. But as politics, his critique 
threatens to undermine the White 
House’s finely tuned election-year story 
line. To hear President Obama or his 
aides tell it, the coming Senate debate on 
financial regulatory reform will offer a 
clear choice to voters this fall between 
most Democrats who are defending 
the interests of Main Street and most 
Republicans who are in the pocket of 
Wall Street. Kaufman, by contrast, 
argues that neither party has yet shown 
much seriousness about undoing decades 


Kaufman has little faith 
in the White House’s 
financial reforms. A key 
provision permitting the 
Fed to safely dissolve 
failing banks, he says, is 
‘an illusion’ 


of deregulation, and nonregulation, that 
created the conditions for the financial 
collapse in the first place. 

“Little in these reforms is really new,” 
Kaufman says of the current White 
House—backed Democratic Banking 
Committee plan. He calls the provisions 
for new “resolution authority” to dissolve 
failing banks “an illusion,” since the sheer 
size of the institutions makes painless, 
prepackaged liquidation unlikely. He wor 
ries about loopholes that exempt certain 
highly profitable derivatives from federal 
oversight. But most of all, he believes the 
current Senate plan, which relies on the 
wisdom of bank regulators, won't prevent 
another crisis. “The sad reality is that 
regulators had substantial powers,” he 
announced during another Senate-floor 
speech in March, “but chose to abdicate 
their responsibilities.” 

The White House has mostly avoided 
direct public engagement with its 
unlikely critic, On ABC’s This Week 
recently, White House economic aide 
Larry Summers dodged a question 
about Kaufman’s complaints. “Senator 
Kaufman is exactly right,” he said instead, 
sympathizing with the concern about 
large bank failures. In fact, on whether to 
dismantle the largest banks, it would be 
hard for the two men to disagree more. 


Kaufman, who has taught politics at Duke 
and holds an MBA from Wharton, traces 
the roots of the collapse to what he calls 
the “great regulatory meltdown” of the 
past two decades, a move that was largely 
endorsed by Summers when he served 
as Treasury Secretary under President 
Clinton. But the Senator has been careful 
to avoid criticizing Democrats directly. 
He says he has not talked with the White 
House—or former boss Biden—about 
these issues and has only words of praise 
for Connecticut Senator Chris Dodd, a 
onetime champion of deregulation who 
wrote the Banking Committee bill. “We 
just have a very different view,” he says. 
In his Senate office, Kaufman has 
stacked the latest books on the financial 
crisis on his desk, background reading for 
his regular trips to New York to meet with 
bankers and analysts. Financial regula 
tion is a crusade he never expected to take 
on when he accepted his two-year posting. 
But his 32 years as a Senate aide taught 
him not to be discouraged by long odds. 
“One of the reasons I love this place is, 
I have been hanging out here since 1973, 
and you never know what's going to hap 
pen,” he says. In other words, Kaufman 
is confident that the last big fight of his 


short Senate career has only just begun. m | 
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How to Think 
About China 


As Barack Obama prepares to meet China’s leader, Hu 
Jintao, the U.S. needs to find a fresh way of dealing with 
the new superpower. Here’s how to do it 


BY JOSHUA COOPER RAMO 


NE AFTERNOON LAST FALL, ON AN UNUSUALLY 
humid day in Beijing, the center of the city was 
buzzing as teams of designers, soldiers and Com 
munist Party officials finalized preparations 
for the 6oth anniversary of the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China. The event would be 
broadcast nationwide to one of those billion-person audiences 
only China can deliver. The party had planned a parade with 
fighter-jet flyovers, missiles that would roll along Eternal Peace 
Street and the once-a-decade ritual in which the top leader dons 
a Mao suit, stands in the open sunroof of a 1950s-style limou 
sine and is driven past the Forbidden City—a moment that 
can seem quixotic to Westerners, as if the American President 
crossed the Delaware River wearing a tricorn hat every roth 
anniversary of the winter of 1776. But the Chinese know that 
such symbols matter. Amid the uncertainty of reform, they 
sketch a confident line: Look where we came from. Look where 
we are going. 

Party officials working on one element of the program, the 
nighttime fireworks display, had a particular request of the de 
signers. China, they worried, is like many other nations—a place 
where the line between healthy patriotism and nationalism isn’t 
apparent until you've stepped over it. They fretted that after a day 
of military adrenaline, a night of explosive percussion might be 
too much. So they asked, Would it be possible to arrange for a big, 
beautiful, calming fireworks display? 

Calming fireworks. It was the sort of request that tells a great 
deal about the charm and dangers of life in China. This isa coun 
try that runs on contradictions, whether it is the market social- 
ism that now produces record economic growth or the plans for 
giant green cities, an idea that seems as likely as healthy cheese- 
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burgers. This is a nation where party élites who have done well 
during the era of reform now complain ever more loudly about 
the ruling Communist Party. Split, ambitious, miraculous at 
times, but stretched on that line between past and future—this 
is China today, hoping for more explosive change without, well, 
an explosion. 

As the past few months of unnerving tension between 
Beijing and Washington have reminded us, all this matters a 
great deal because of another of those mind-twisting ambitions 
China has: to rise to a position of great power without causing 
the international system to crumble. This seems unlikely. Few 
nations in history have managed such a feat. And to try it now, 
in our age of risk and surprise, where everything from finan 
cial markets to national security seems packed with the poten 
tial for detonation? It’s hard to imagine such an adventure has 
much chance of success. 

So it is worth asking: Who, exactly, will President Barack 
Obama be looking at in Washington as he sits down with Chi- 
na’s President Hu Jintao during the coming nuclear-security 
summit? A friend? An enemy? The fact is that China is chang- 
ing so fast, we don’t really know yet. What Obama will really 
be looking at is something far more important: the chance to 
use dynamic, creative statesmanship to remake a relationship 
that will define the next 50 years of global power. No problem of 
international politics can be solved without a coherent China 
strategy. So the more interesting question is not what is in Hu’s 
mind but what is in Obama’s. Does Obama have a clear sense 
of the man he is dealing with and how to shape the tense land- 
scape of our relations? Does he understand the rules of power 
that might make real friendship with China possible—or lead 
to catastrophic deadlock? 





WORLD | U.S.-CHINA 


More than anything, Obama needs to replace our outdated 
ideas for dealing with China. Beijing can’t, as many cold-warrior 
views of it might wish, be “contained”; it’s far too interwoven 
into the global system for that. But it is also true that the fan- 
tasy some had of “engagement”—the hope that as China be- 
came richer, it would become more supportive of American 
interests—isn’t working out either. What the U.S. needs is a 
new strategy. It should be one that takes a ruthless defense of 
American interests as a starting point, since without that, no 
strategy is sustainable. It must reflect a real understanding of 
the levers of power in Beijing and the psychology of the Com- 
munist Party leadership. And it has to unite us with our allies, 
both as a way of blunting China’s instinct to play us off one 
another and because much of China’s beef is with the West, not 
just with the U.S. This isa moment and a problem that demand 
an ambitious and confident 
solution. But they also de- 
mand something that may 
be harder for the U.S.: while 
China needs to change, so, 
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world, does America. 

What Obama will face as 
he sits with Hu is a choice 
between old ways of looking 
at the world and a new way 
of thinking about power. 
Nowhere will this emerging 
dynamic be clearer than in 
the links between the U.S. 
and China, the other great 
power of the age. We can 
think of what we face as a 
choice between polite stasis 
and co-evolution, between stalemate and a commitment to 
a mutually assured stability that can mark our future with 
China as clearly as mutually assured destruction once marked 
our ties to the Soviet Union. 


Seeing China Clearly 

IT WOULD BE COMFORTING TO THINK, AS SOME OF OBAMA'S 
advisers do, that the tensions between China and the U.S, in 
recent months—the falling-out at the Copenhagen climate- 
change summit, angry words over Tibet, disagreement about 
the right way to handle Iran, the woes of U.S. companies in 
China and a rumbling unhappiness over China’s mercantil- 
ism—can be passed over as normal strains. But no serious stu- 
dent of history would believe this. As China grows, as it scrapes 
against international norms and habits of a different era, the 
sparks won't stop coming from Beijing. Chinese cyberattacks, 
trade games, asymmetric-war experiments—all these are part 
of our future. They won't stop just because the Chinese are be- 
ing friendlier this week. Nor will the fact that our actions, even 
ones intended to reassure China, will often unnerve it. We have 
to accept that tension with China is unavoidable and that re- 
moving tension is not a strategy. To be sure, a vision that aims 
for a concept of co-evolution with China will be harder in the 
short run. But it accepts that China is, like it or not, a defining 
power of our time and that the day has come for the U.S. to think 
in fresh ways about our global system. U.S.-China friendship 
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Coke and basketball Locals gather to play in Chengdu 


sounds as impossible at the moment as calming fireworks. But 
decisions we make now, the way Obama and his team handle 
China as early as when they meet in Washington, may yet make 
it possible. 

It will be very difficult to make much progress with China 
if we don’t see it more clearly. It has been tempting to look 
at China’s process of reform and think that Deng Xiaoping’s 
famous line “To get rich is glorious” might also mean “To get 
rich means to help America.” This has happened in some ar- 
eas, not least on Beijing's balance sheet, where to get rich has 
meant, frankly, to lend to an indebted U.S. But what is play- 
ing out with China is an expression of a debate that has been 
gathering force in Beijing: What sort of model should China 
follow? How should it construe its national interest? Can it 
trust the U.S.? This debate is electric, and it is inevitable in a na- 
tion facing such huge prob- 
lems. The mood in Beijing 
isn’t what you might expect 
from a nation that grew 
at some 9% in 2009. There 
is some arrogant chest- 
slapping, to be sure, but it 
is mixed with plenty of ex- 
hausted eye-rubbing. To sit 
with China's leaders as they 
ponder the enormous chal- 
lenges facing them in finan- 
cial markets, corruption, 
civilian-military relations, 
Tibet, Xinjiang, and a dozen 
other areas is a reminder of 
the luxury Americans have 
to consider one problem like 
health care for a year. 

To many in Beijing, the U.S. looks weak. Chinese intellectu- 
als often pair 9/11 with what they call 9/14—the day news broke 
of Lehman Brothers’ 2008 collapse—as mileposts of Western 
decline. There is a sense of American haziness that is reinforced 
by the fact that our leaders have often shown only a rudimen- 
tary understanding of what we might call Real China—the 
harsh, smashmouth China familiar to anyone who works in 
its streets and corridors of power. This is the China that has 
grown for 30 years at an average rate of some 10% a year with no 
rule of law. Itisa very different place from the polite, harmony- 
seeking Middle Kingdom many Westerners expect. Real China 
can baffle Westerners and confound them as easily in political 
negotiations as in the sort of commercial nightmares that are 
only too commonplace. This is part of the reason our diplo- 
macy toward Beijing often falters, as if Alice in Wonderland were 
dropped into a Roller Derby match. 

Yet China’s leaders aren't really spoiling for a fight with 
the U.S. They want good relations for now and generally feel 
that what China needs is time to face the challenges of devel- 
opment. You could spot this in the candid remarks made by 
Vice President Xi Jinping—front runner to become President 
in 2012—during a trip to Mexico last year. “It seems there are 
some foreigners who've stuffed their bellies and don’t have 
anything else to do but point fingers,” he said. “First, China 
does not export revolution. Second, we're not exporting hunger 
or poverty. And third, we aren’t making trouble for you. What 
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else is there to say?” So leave us alone, he might have added. 

But this is wishful thinking. China may not be exporting 
hunger or revolution. But making trouble? Nothing as big as 
China moves without pressing up against old ideas of pow- 
er and stability. For most of the past 30 years, U.S. Presidents 
arrived in office bashing China and left praising it. Ties be- 
tween the countries were cemented by a desire to balance the 
Soviet Union and, later, economic co-dependence. But these 
underlying forces have now been complicated. The growth 
of nationalism in China, American economic nervousness, 
China’s changing economic model—all conspire against com- 
mon interest. 

Even if leaders on both sides want good ties, they may suc- 
cumb to the acid test of any foreign policy: domestic support. 
To many in the U.S., Beijing's old line that China has never hurt 
the interests of the U.S. in 
the period since reform be- 
gan no longer holds true. In 
the eyes of many, China is 
hurting America’s interests 
every day: its mercantilism 
creates a sense of danger in 
the American economy, its 
antagonism to foreign firms 
damages U.S. investment, its 
lack of unqualified help on 
nuclear proliferation tests 
Washington’s patience. 

To be fair, many Chinese 
feel the U.S. is mindfully 
hurting China’s interests 
too: surrounding it with 
military bases, pressing for 
currency change, meddling 
in its internal affairs by selling arms to Taiwan and acknowl- 
edging the Dalai Lama. Even Western-oriented Chinese now 
aver that the U.S. wants to slow the country’s rise. And many 
Chinese worry about what they see as the aimlessness of a weak- 
ened U.S. The Chinese want to like Obama, but they regard even 
his most prized initiatives, like the new U.S. posture on the use 
of nuclear arms, as a sign of weakness. (No Chinese leader would 
dial back the country’s option for unlimited nuclear response 
in self-defense.) Mao's old line has become a trope in China: It’s 
better to deal with Republicans. 

But our problem with China isn’t simply that we misunder- 
stand each other. Mao used to say any problem could be divided 
into a “main problem” and “subsidiary problems.” Our main 
problem is that China often feels only limited attachment to 


Some of Obama’s 
advisers consider recent 
tensions to be normal 
strains. But no serious 
expert would agree 
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the power system that has evolved in the Western world. It has 
often been victimized by this system and has never felt the own- 
ership over it that Western nations do. And of course China 
has centuries of native strategic culture that, overlaid with the 
neuralgia of Marxism, shapes its thinking. Calls for China to be 
aresponsible stakeholder have failed not least because China is 
ambivalent about the international system as it’s currently con- 
strued. Even if we could solve the laundry list of perplexities we 
confront—trade, currency, Tibet, Tatwan—the main problem 
would linger. So only a solution that functions at the strategic 
level offers any hope of a durable arrangement. 

A mistake we often make in thinking about China is to 
ask, How does the West accommodate a rising China? This is 
sort of like asking, How do we fit a big and growing guy into 
the back of an already full car? It’s a question to which any 
answer suggests expand- 
ing discomfort. And in the 
eyes of many in Beijing, 
the car isn’t running so 
well anyway. Might it not 
be better, Chinese wonder, 
to redesign it? Some of the 
questions China has started 
asking about the world sys- 
tem are ones we should be 
asking too. This isn’t to say 
we should give in to China’s 
sometimes unreasonable 
demands. But we should ad- 
mit that our real challenge 
isn’t making room for Chi- 
na. It’s thinking about the 
global system in a new way. 


The Passive-Voice Era 

IT’S PROBABLY NOT A SURPRISE THAT CHINA IS A BIT AMBIVALENT 
about the Western world order. Its association with it, after all, 
began violently: the shock of the Opium Wars 170 years ago, a 
collision that led to what the Chinese think of asa century of hu- 
miliation during which nine foreign nations tromped through 
the country. Americans often ask why Chinese care so much 
about sovereignty. To which Chinese say, Come back and ask 
after you've been invaded by nine countries. 

Little wonder, then, to find most Chinese still very alive to 
sensations of weakness, whether inside or outside the country. 
This was surely the worry that the Chinese media fingered when 
they declared that the 2009 phrase of the year was beishidai, or 
“the passive-voice era.” The phrase, state-run Xinhua news later 
explained, “is being employed by Chinese to express a sentiment 
deeper than just the passive voice: they are using it to convey a 
sense of helplessness in deciding one’s own fate.” There’s a sharp 
edge to this phrase’s popularity, since it was first used on Chinese 
blogs to describe court cases in which suspects were found to 
have committed suicide under unlikely conditions, probably 
killed by police or other inmates. Such a suspect was, police said, 
“suicided.” And there are now many variations on the phrase, 
like bei hexie, which means “to be harmonized” (a critical take 
on Hu’s vision of a harmonious society): “My website was har- 
monized” is a way of saying it was shut down. 

Being done to. The phrase touches painfully on China's sense 
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of worry on the global stage. And perhaps it also explains one 
of the most popular Internet stories of 2009 in China, about a 
young waitress who knifed a party official who tried to force 
himself on her. Here, Web surfers noted, was someone at least 
doing something back. China seems at times to have an instinc- 
tive need to stand up for itself that stretches beyond what cold 
reason might suggest. The term Chinese use to describe the 
desire to wash away a sense of national humiliation is xuechi, 
which suggests blotting out a stain as if you were covering it 
with falling snow. But it can also be translated as “avenge.” 
It’s an ambiguity that captures a question that no one really 
knows the answer to: What is China looking for, acceptance 
or revenge? 

You can see the leadership trying to thread the passage 
between these extremes. Hu, for instance, has pivoted the na- 
tion’s foreign policy away 
from older, slower-moving 
ideas like “Bide our time, 
get something done” and 
toward what are called the 
four strengths. China, Hu 
says, must deploy political 
influence, economic com- 
petitiveness, an attractive 
image and moral force in 
diplomacy. In so many 
words, Hu’s strategy sug- 
gests, China must use what 
strength it can to make sure 
it isn’t being done to again. 
It wouldn't let itself be done 
to at the climate-change 
summit in Copenhagen— 
and it’s determined that it 
won't be done to in currency markets. 

At least some of China’s temptation to engage in conflict 
with the West comes from this sense of self-protection, from 
an intense debate about whether the West is really trying to 
welcome China or to do something to it yet again. One well- 
connected Chinese scholar wrote recently that even at the 
level of the Politburo, there had been intense fights about Hu’s 
attending the Washington nuclear summit after what was 
seen as the U.S.’s “ruthless undermining of Chinese dignity.” 
The West needs to remember that this excitability among in- 
ternal forces emerges as a result of China’s success and not 
always because of what we do or don’t do. It’s an instinct that 
won't disappear in the face of U.S. concessions or growing Chi- 
nese wealth. If the U.S. keeps waiting for China to get rich 
enough or developed enough to buy easily into the American 
model of the world, then it will wait forever. 

A great deal of maturation still awaits China. We can’t for- 
get that it has only been really open to the world for 30 years 
under Communist rule. The country’s basic tools of interna- 
tional affairs—like a robust national-security apparatus—are 
still under construction. And they have not yet been tested 
by crisis. China is ambitious, to be sure, but it is too insecure 
to be audacious yet. In the next 10 years, this will change. 
China will build a global-size foreign policy apparatus just as 
it has built stadiums and airports. But will this framework be 
crafted and staffed by people who understand the Western 
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temperament and whosee the virtue of cooperation? Or will it 
be handed to those who have won their positions by insisting 
that the West wants China to fail? And what about the West? 
What habits will guide us? 


Co-Evolution: A Way Forward 
IN THE WINTER OF 1946, GEORGE KENNAN, WHO WAS SERVING 
at the U.S. embassy in Moscow, found himself confined to bed 
witha brutal flu and confronted with another dense cable from 
Washington, proposing ideas that made no sense for the nation 
he saw around him. Summoning his energy, Kennan dictated 
an 8,000-word reply to Foggy Bottom, the Long Telegram that 
became the defining document of the Cold War. The Soviet 
Union, Kennan explained, looked at the world and sensed dan- 
ger in every corner. Its reaction would be to seek expansion 
as a way to guarantee its se- 
curity. And the solution he 
proposed became known as 
containment, the doctrine 
that dominated the next 50 
years of policymaking. 
China is not the Soviet 
Union. There’s no Jade Cur- 
tain falling over Asia. And 
if Moscow sought security 
through expansion, China’s 
leaders will take another 
path. Uneasy about col- 
lision and aware of their 
weakness, they are likely 
instead to manipulate and 
eventually reshape the in- 
ternational system. Such 
an indirect, slow route suits 
both the Chinese temperament and the nation’s obsession with 
stability. It means trying to reshape the landscape around an op- 
ponent instead of colliding with it directly, to win battles before 
you need fight them. In terms of military strategy, this means 
that China will attempt to neutralize foreign technological ad- 
vantage instead of matching it, attacking computers and satel- 
lites instead of ships and planes. And in terms of economics, it 
will mean using China’s strengths to create an order that fits its 
needs rather than trying to dominate the order that stands now. 
At first glance, this might look sinister. But the reality is that 
it is simply different and not yet necessarily good or bad. China 
could try to reshape the global order alongside the U.S., in ways 
that help by supporting American economic recovery, defining 
new norms on proliferation, cooperating on computer security. 


What is China seeking: 
acceptance or revenge? 
its leaders are visibly 
trying to thread the path 
between these extremes 
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Orit could undermine the U.S.—and its allies—in each of these 
endeavors. Accepting this indeterminacy will be a real chal- 
lenge. For it is possible to assemble the facts of what China is 
doing into different narratives. When a research institute in 
Sichuan publishes a piece on vulnerabilities in the U.S. electri- 
cal grid, for example, is it just academic curiosity or something 
darker? Is China’s accumulation of U.S. debt a temporary quirk 
of the global economy or an expression of the ancient Chinese 
strategy of shangwu chouti—let your enemy get on the roof, then 
take the ladder away? It’s very hard to know. Chance and the 
future and what we do now will determine whether China is 
with us or against us. 

So working with China in a way that can protect our inter- 
ests is less about direct confrontation of the sort we remember 
from the Cold War—when the U.S. knew it faced a very dan- 
gerous enemy—and more 
about what we might call 
co-evolution. The phrase 
comes from biology and 
describes how some spe- 
cies work together to be- 
come stronger over time. 
A textbook example is the 
hummingbird and certain 
flowers, which, scientists 
have found, have evolved to- 
gether to serve each other's 
mutual needs. Think of the 
long beaks on the birds and 
the narrow funnels on the 
flowers. 

The struggles with Chi- 7 
na over the relative value of 
its currency capture this dy- 
namic well. The renminbi—it means “the people’s money”—is 
the place where China’s control economy touches the free-mar- 
ket world. Just as tensions with the Soviet Union sharpened at 
places where systems collided, the same will be true of China: 
the renminbi is the new Berlin. It needs to be handled with ap- 
propriate sophistication by both sides, especially since it reveals 
a deeper tension. Chinese find it inconceivable that the dollar 
will be the only global reserve currency in 10 years; Americans 
find it inconceivable that it will not be. 

Here’s an example of where China wants to both secure its 
interests and avoid conflict. The real puzzle about China’s cur- 
rency isn’t just the value of the renminbi. It is, rather, how open 
China will be to flows of money. China has three choices: it 
can remain unplugged from the global system, it can plug in 
gradually, or it can say, We're the largest developing country 
in the world and everyone wants to invest here, so we're going 
to make our own rules. This is the sort of challenge China will 
pose in many areas. It’ll want to configure the system so it fits 
its needs—whether in relation to exchange rates, nuclear pro- 
liferation, how to handle North Korea or how to ensure that 
the benefits of information technology flow freely. In all these 
areas, we will need to find new global rules that don’t isolate 
China. Beyond that, we need to ensure that real co-evolution 
gives China what it wants most: stability. 

It follows that any actions by China that threaten global sta- 
bility have to be rebuked. The habit of trying to make China 
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cooperate only by granting concessions has not worked. Co- 
evolution suggests a different approach. It acknowledges the 
importance of giving China a say in how the world develops 
but demands in exchange an absolute commitment to curtail 
activities that make it more dangerous. It’s a case of saying to 
China, You're a partner in managing the global economy, but 
you can’t then manipulate your currency to gain unfair trade 
advantages. Or: We'll respect your interests as we work together 
to reduce global tensions, but you've got to be with us when we 
try to confront those who foster instability. 

Part of the reason co-evolution could work is that it puts Chi 
na alongside the U.S. in thinking about these new rules. That 
won't be easy. The U.S. is used to telling the rest of the world 
what to do. It will require energetic diplomacy. Practically, one 
item on Obama’s agenda this week should be starting to retire 
the forum we now use for en 
gaging China—something 
called the Strategic and Eco 
nomic Dialogue—which is 
sort of like an annual parent- 
teacher conference with 
China. The slow-moving dia- 
logue drives issues at a pace 
largely irrelevant to what 
they demand and removes 
the chance for spontaneity. 
The U.S.-China joint reac- 
tion to the financial crisis 
is a better model: it was and 
is informal and constant, 
based on working groups 
that evolve and move at ad- 
justable paces. Keeping this 
organized will demand a 
single figure in Washington who can handle every element of 
the discourse, and Obama should be considering this too. He 
needs someone who can play chess like the Chinese. 

Our relations with China now offer a chance to do some 
thing enduring, historic and essential. But there’s some urgen- 
cy: Chinese who are friendly to the West are quick to point out 
that the leaders arriving in 2012 may be less inclined to cooper 
ate with the U.S. and will sit atop asystem packed with younger 
officials who are suspicious of America. Still, it is possible to 
imagine a way forward that balances U.S. interests against the 
need to change in the face of a changing world. It’s a path that 
should be informed by remembering that our biggest risk with 
China isn’t out-and-out war but rather a failure to cooperate on 
issues of a global scale—though that could be a tragedy almost 
as great as any war. China is not sure we’re capable of this sort 
of transcendence. So with the patience of thousands of years 
of history and the urgency ofa rising power, it is gathering the 
tools to protect itself. 

And the U.S.? Will Obama sit with Hu prepared to develop 
fresh ways to defend what Americans care about? We have to 
hope so. If not, it’s likely that the U.S. will soon discover that 
China is not the only nation in the world that needs to worry 
that it is about to be done to. w 
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Industry Giants offer “one-two punch” 
in fight against one of America’s fastest 


growing crimes. 


HOW SERIOUS IS THE THREAT OF IDENTITY THEFT? The 
crime victimized one in 20 adult Americans last year’ and has 
topped the Federal Trade Commission's list of consumer com- 
plaints for the last nine years.” 

And the level of risk may be even greater for those online. 
While most Internet users assume they're taking precautions, 
many unknowingly place themselves at risk. In 2009, Con- 
sumer Reports found one in every five online consumers was 
a victim of cybercrime during the previous two years.° 

That's why LifeLock, the industry leader in identity theft 
protection, is joining forces with the security leader, Norton 
from Symantec, in taking aim at crimes that have the potential 
to lead to identify theft and fraud, both online and off. 

“Identity thieves are becoming more sophisticated each 
and every day,” said Todd Davis, Chair- 
man and CEO of LifeLock. “By aligning with 
Norton and providing consumers with a 
powerful front line of defense against the 
threats of cybercrime and identity theft, we 
have become the one-two punch for con- 
sumers to help best protect themselves.” 

For a limited time, consumers can 
receive a significant discount on protection 
when they purchase a one-year LifeLock® 
membership and a one-year Norton 360™ 
Version 4.0 subscription together. 

The fact is identity theft remains one of 
the fastest growing crimes in the nation. Today’s tech-savvy 
crooks can steal your information from the comfort of their 
home via spam, viruses, and other online scams. 

“That's why Norton and LifeLock have partnered to help 
consumers fight back,” Davis said. 

Think you're not at risk? Think you don’t need protec- 
tion? Davis asks that you consider the following five things he 
thinks all consumers should know: 


1. You’re Only as Safe as Your Weakest Link. 

The challenge in protecting your identity is that your personal 
information is everywhere. Even if you're careful, what about 
everyone else who has your Social Security number — your 
doctor, dentist, or the clerk handling your credit application? 
The problem quickly becomes obvious. 


2. Once Your Social Security Number is Out, It’s Staying Out. 
If your credit or debit card is stolen, you can replace it, but 
what happens when non-changing information is stolen? 
The fact is, once it’s out, it’s out. Identity thieves buy, sell, 
and trade stolen information, using it over and over again for 
years. Is your Social Security number really secure? 





3. Anyone Can Be A Target. 

Even the chairman of the Federal Reserve* was one of the 9.9 
million Americans who were victims of identity theft in 2008.° 
News reports describe how one identity theft ring was respon- 
sible for two of the largest thefts in history, resulting in the 
theft of more than 130 million credit and debit card numbers.°® 
Think you could be at risk? 


4. How Protected Are You? 

Your credit card may be safeguarded, but that won't help if 
thieves open new lines of credit. Credit monitoring only alerts 
you once something bad has already happened. Neither will 
help prevent identity theft, nor resolve problems once you've 
become a victim. 


5. Now You Can Help Protect 

Your PC and Your ID. 
LifeLock, the leader in identity theft pro- 
tection, has partnered with Norton from 
Symantec, the security leader, to provide you 
a discount on their all-in-one security solu- 
tion that helps protect you both online and 
off. Here’s what you get: 


¢ 1-year subscription to Norton 360 

The award-winning Norton 360 Version 4.0 
warns you of unsafe websites and delivers 
proven protection against the tools of a cybercriminal: 
viruses, spyware, worms, and more. 


¢ 1-year LifeLock” identity theft protection membership 
LifeLock searches black market websites for your infor- 
mation and uses the most advanced alert system to help 
protect your identity. 


PLUS - LifeLock backs its service with a $1 Million Total 
Service Guarantee. If you become a victim of identity theft 
because of a failure in LifeLock® service, LifeLock will help you 
fix it at their expense, up to $1,000,000. (Restrictions apply. 
See lifelock.com for details. Due to New York State law restric- 
tions, the LifeLock $1 Million Total Service Guarantee cannot 
be offered to the residents of New York.) 

For more information, and to discover all the ways Norton 
and LifeLock can help make the web — and your life - a safer 
place, visit lifelock.com/norton today. 


1Source: The Wall Street Journal. “The Rise Of Identity Theft: One Man's Nightmare.” February 10, 
2010. 2Source: Federal Trade Commission. “Consumer Sentinel Network Data Book for January ~ 
December 2009." February 2010. 3Source: Consumer Reports National Research Center. “State of 
the Net 2009 Survey.” June 2009. 4Source; Newsweek. “Bernanke Victimized by Identity Fraud Ring.” 
25 August 2009. 5Source: Javelin Strategy & Research, “2009 Identity Fraud Survey Report.” Feb- 
ruary 2009. 6Source: The Boston Globe “Hacker Pleads Guilty in Data Theft.” 12 September 2009. 
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Bomb Chasers. Inside 

a top-secret program _ 
to keep nuclear material 
from getting into the 
hands of terrorists 





BY EBEN HARRELL/SANTIAGO 


NDREW BIENIAWSKI WAS IN 
bed when the earthquake 
struck. On Feb. 26, Bieniawski, 
the assistant deputy admin- 
istrator for the U.S, National 
Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA), 
had arrived in Santiago, Chile, to join a 
group of scientists and nuclear engineers 
on a top-secret mission to remove a po- 
tential nuclear bomb from the country. 
Around 40 Ib. (18 kg) of highly enriched 
uranium (HEU)—with enough latent en- 
ergy to destroy a portion of a city—had al- 
ready been inventoried, secured and made 
ready for transport toa highly secure facil- 
ity in the U.S. Running ahead of schedule, 
Bieniawski had taken his team out for din- 
ner with the U.S. ambassador before head- 
ing to bed. Then the big one hit. 

The Chilean earthquake carried the 
power of 10,000 Hiroshima bombs. It sev- 
ered power and communication lines, 
closed highways, sparked looting and led 
the country’s President to declare a state of 
emergency. Within minutes of the quake, 
Bieniawski had gathered the NNSA of- 
ficials in a hotel lobby, where the group 
spent the next four hours trying to make 
contact with two sites—a military base 
and research reactor—where the uranium 
had been stored. Unable to reach one of 
the sites by phone, the head of the Chilean 
nuclear agency, Fernando Lopez-Lizana, 
eventually had to drive there himself. 

After Lopez-Lizana reported that the 
uranium was accounted for, the NNSA 
team had to shift it through a crisis zone 
to a port on high alert for tsunamis. And 








their cargo was unstable. HEU must be 
stored and shipped in certain geometri- 
cal configurations—long, flat sheets, for 
instance—so that it does not spontane- 
ously start a nuclear chain reaction, spew- 
ing out heat and radioactive by-products. 
Whenit has been used ina nuclear reactor, 
as some of the Chilean HEU had been, it 
becomes radioactive. Twelve hours before 
the earthquake, the NNSA engineers had 
overseen the fitting of 1,500-lb. (680 kg) 
protective impact limiters on the material, 
designed to shield it from the force of an 
explosion—or, indeed, an earthquake— 
and placed an airtight cask around the 
irradiated uranium. They felt confident 
the packages would not jostle around and 
suddenly go critical or leak. But how to get 
them out of a country in chaos? 





Nukes on the move 

After a quake destroyed the port of San 
Antonio, officials improvised, taking 
the uranium from the Lo Aguirre base, 
opposite page, to Valparaiso 


For the following four days, Bieniawski 
and his team plus a U.S. shipping contrac- 
tor met with Chilean officials to plan an 
escape route. The meetings had an odd 
quality—aftershocks twice spilled cof- 
fee from cups. The original plan was to 
ship the HEU to the U.S. from the Chil- 
ean port of San Antonio, but it had been 
destroyed by a tsunami, so eventually 
the team decided to use the port of Val- 
paraiso, 50 miles (80 km) to the north. 
On the evening of March 2, the officials 
and security teams met at the Lo Aguirre 
military base about 25 miles (40 km) from 
Santiago, which contained a military reac- 
tor built in 1977 for unspecified “defense 
purposes.” The power was out, and mo- 
ments before the convoy pulled out, the 
earth shook with yet another strong after- 
shock, with its epicenter at Valparaiso. As 
the convoy left, Bieniawski took out his 
phone, called up the sound track for the 
Pirates of the Caribbean movie—his favorite 
“pump up” track—and hit play. “It’s time 
to raise our game, fellas,” he said. 


Uranium for Free 

FOR THE PAST I4 YEARS, U.S. TEAMS LIKE 
the one in Chile have been engaged ina race 
against terrorists to gain control of the glob- 
al supply of HEU—the compound from 
which a nuclear bomb can be most eas- 
ily fabricated. President Barack Obama has 
said preventing terrorists from obtaining 
an atomic weapon is his Administration’s 
top national-security priority, and last year 
he vowed that the U.S. would secure all 
vulnerable nuclear material within four 
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Moving Chile’s Nuclear Material 


Submerged threat The highly enriched uranium (HEU) 


is carefully extracted from a reactor pool 


years. On April 12, in one of the year’s most 
important international meetings, Obama 
will host more than 40 heads of state for a 
nuclear-security summit in Washington, 
where he will rally support for that goal. A 
main thrust will be promoting the U.S. pro- 
gram to make HEU safe forever by sending 
it to U.S. or Russian facilities where it can 
be engineered into a form of uranium that 
cannot be used in bombs. 

The fact that one of the most danger- 
ous materials known to man came to 
find itself in Chile is the result of one of 
the great gambits of the zoth century. In 
the mid-rg50s, as the international com- 
munity became seriously concerned 
about nuclear proliferation, states that 
had nuclear weapons offered the world a 
bargain: they would give countries HEU 
in exchange for an inspection regime 
that could verify it would be used only 
for peaceful research and not weapons. 
Atoms for Peace, as the U.S. called the pro- 
gram, became the founding principle of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) and, later, the Nuclear Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty of 1968. Chile received 
HEU from the U.S., France and Britain in 
the 1970s and ’8os. 

All told, over several decades, the 
five permanent members of the U.N. 
Security Council distributed some 
44,000 Ibs. (20,000 kg) of HEU—enough 
for 800 nuclear weapons—to around 50 
countries as diverse as Australia, Jamai 
ca and Vietnam. Although that figure is 
a drop in the bucket compared with the 
estimated 4.4 million lbs. (2 million kg) 
of HEU in weapons and storage in the U.S. 
and Russia, the Atoms for Peace HEU is 
of particular concern because it is used 
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Nuclear shield HEU from a reactor is radioactive, so 


engineers enclose it in an airtight cask to prevent leakage 


in civilian reactors that are often poorly 
guarded and vulnerable to theft. As Wil 
liam Potter, director of the James Martin 
Center for Nonproliferation Studies at 
California’s Monterey Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, points out, “If you are a 
terrorist, you don’t necessarily go where 
there is the most material. You go where 
the material is most accessible.” 

It is Bieniawski’s job to convince coun- 
tries to give up their HEU and send it to 
either the U.S. or Russia. So far, the NNSA 
has removed a total of 5,935 lbs. (2,692 kg) 
of fissile material from 37 countries and 
has its sights on 4,190 lbs. (1,900 kg) more. 
To meet that goal, Obama has asked for 
the program's budget to be increased by 
67% percent to $560 million next year. But 


Where the Highly Enriched Uranium Is 


many countries see HEU-fueled research 
reactors as symbols of prestige and don’t 
necessarily share U.S. and Russian concern 
that fissile material may fall into terrorist 
hands. Canada and South Africa, which 
both have large stockpiles of HEU, argue 
they need it to make medical isotopes prof 
itably. Politics comes into play too: poor re 
lations between Ukraine and Russia have 
hampered efforts to move Ukraine’s large 
stocks of HEU to Russian facilities. 
Bieniawski says his mission is to help 
overcome these obstacles by “schmooz 
ing for my country,” at which he is pretty 
good. (Once, he sweet-talked leaders from 
an African nation with HEU stocks by 
calling on their shared African heritage; 
although raised and educated in America, 
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(s) Go time Guarded by Chilean military police, the convoy 
carrying HEU waits for darkness before moving to the port 


he was born to white parents in South Af- 
rica.) When he is unable to convince or pay 
countries to give up their HEU, Bieniawski 
offers to upgrade security around their 
material. That mission gained urgency in 
November 2007, when two teams of armed 
attackers stormed Pelindaba, a supposedly 
secure facility that houses hundreds of 
kilograms of weapons-grade uranium in 
South Africa. The attackers gained access 
to the facility’s control room and shot an 
emergency-services officer in the chest. 
They fled without making any effort to 
steal the nuclear material, and the reason 
for the break-in and the attackers’ identity 
remain a mystery. “The break-in validated 
what we do. Current international secu- 
rity guidelines are woefully inadequate,” 
Bieniawski says, adding that no amount of 
physical protection can provide total secu- 
rity or combat the “insider threat.” All con- 
firmed cases of illicit trafficking of HEU in 
the past 20 years have involved employees 
siphoning off material and attempting to 
sell it on the black market—such as the 
1992 arrest of a Russian engineer caught 
trying to sell 3.3 lbs. (1.5 kg) of HEU at 
the Podolsk train station. All the cases in- 
volved minimal amounts of HEU. 


The Threat Is Real 

HEU IS OF PARTICULAR CONCERN BECAUSE 
of the relative ease with which it can be 
turned into a mushroom cloud. The ura- 
nium bomb exploded over Hiroshima 
was never tested, so simple was its mech- 
anism. Peter Zimmerman, former chief 
scientist of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, says a group of terrorists in 
possession of HEU could build an atom 
bomb using readily available hardware at 





a cost of around $2 million; if detonated 
ina city, such a bomb could kill hundreds 
of thousands. In Chile, I asked Bieniawski 
if he felt confident that al-Qaeda was still 
pursuing nuclear weapons rather than 
concentrating on struggles in Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan, “The worst day of my 
week is Friday,” he said. “Every Friday I 
receive a one-hour intelligence briefing, 
and I come away sobered. I assure you, the 
threat is real.” 

Graham Allison of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense who recently served on the Con- 
gressional Commission on the Preven- 
tion of WMD Terrorism, believes “it is 
more likely than not” that a terrorist will 
detonate a nuclear bomb ina U.S. city by 
2014. Other experts, such as John Muel- 
ler of Ohio State University in Columbus, 
contend that such an estimate is greatly 
exaggerated. But Mueller, too, supports 
an HEU-elimination program. “There’s 
no point having the stuff hanging around 
for no reason,” he says. 

Could the Chilean HEU have fallen 
into terrorist hands? The afternoon be- 
fore the earthquake, Paul Simons, the 
U.S. ambassador to Chile, pointed out 
that local criminal] gangs ship Bolivian 
cocaine to the U.S. from Chilean ports 
and that “we recognize that Chile and its 
ports could be used as a funnel for other 
illicit materials.” At the time, of course, 
he could not know that four days later a 
bomb’s worth of HEU would be on its way 
to one of those ports—and in the middle 
of a national catastrophe. 

When the convoy carrying the HEU 
arrived at Valparaiso, two NNSA ships 
were anchored a short distance from the 
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© Energy transfer The following morning, the casks are 
lowered onto ships for secure storage in the U.S. 


coast; the agency had decided to split up 
the material so that neither ship would 
carry enough HEU for an atom bomb. But 
as long as the HEU remained on land, it 
was vulnerable. About a dozen dockwork- 
ers moved freely among the containers. 
Two of the three bottles of Champagne 
Bieniawski had taken along for postship- 
ment celebrations were stolen. By 9:45 a.m., 
the final shipping container was ready to 
load onto the first ship. As it hoisted the 
container into the air, one of the cranes mal- 
functioned, sending the container hurtling 
out of control, yards above the deck. For a 
few heart-stopping seconds, it swung back 
and forth. The cranes groaned. “I don't like 
that sight,” Bieniawski said. “Jesus, I don’t 
like that sight.” 

In all contracts with foreign govern 
ments, the NNSA gains title of the HEU at 
the exact moment that the crane’s cables 
slacken and the container settles onto the 
ship. The crane operators regained control 
of the container, and a few moments later 
Chile no longer possessed a bomb’s worth 
of HEU. In the bright morning sunshine, 
the first ship sailed out of the harbor, a 
Chilean gunboat darting in front of it like 
a little duckling. Onshore, the group piled 
back into the embassy van, and soon the 
remaining bottle of Champagne was un- 
corked. As Bieniawski slapped backs and 
offered high fives, his deputy remained 
quiet. Chuck Messick, a Navy man, has 
worked on the HEU-retrieval program 
since its inception in 1996. The HEU, he re 
minded anyone who would listen, still had 
to find safe passage through the Panama 
Canal and be safely unloaded in the U.S. 
“The mission,” he said, “is not over yet. The 
mission is not over.” w 
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Japan’s Change Agent 


Prime Minister Yukio Hatoyama wants a more equal 
relationship with Washington, but nobody’s quite 


sure what that means 


BY MICHAEL SCHUMAN/TOKYO 


IN MID-I950S JAPAN, DURING THE YEARS 
after the country’s devastating defeat 

in World War II, Prime Minister Ichiro 
Hatoyama believed his island nation 
should not become too subservient to 

the U.S. and, to make his point, flew to 
Moscow to normalize relations with the 
U.S.S.R. But despite Hatoyama’s views, 
Japan locked itself firmly into the U.S. 
orbit, becoming America’s key Asian ally. 
Now Ichiro’s grandson Yukio is taking a 
shot. In a major turning point for modern 
Japan, Yukio Hatoyama’s Democratic 
Party of Japan won a landslide victory 

in elections last year, tossing out the 
staunchly pro-U.S. Liberal Democrats, 
who had reigned almost uninterrupted 
since 1955. Hatoyama, 63, with an engi- 
neering Ph.D. from Stanford, followed 


‘I believe we should 
say to each other what 
we need to say. The 
time has come for us 
to seek a more equal 


: re 
relationship. 
——YUKIO HATOYAMA, 
PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN 


his granddaddy into the Prime Minister’s 
post and immediately set about chang- 
ing Japan’s economy, government and 
relationship with the U.S. “It was always 
in response to what the U.S. had to say 
that Japan followed,” Hatoyama told Time 
in an exclusive interview in Tokyo. “I be- 
lieve we should say to each other what we 
need to say. The time has come for us to 
seek a more equal relationship.” 

It’s far from clear what, precisely, 
Hatoyama means by more equal, but 
there’s little doubt that his government's 
policy has completely altered the tenor 
of relations between the U.S. and its 
ally. In the past decade, the two nations 
seemed to become closer than ever. 
Japan backed America’s antiterrorism 


campaign, for example, by marshaling 
a refueling mission in the Indian Ocean 
to support U.S. forces in Afghanistan. 
Japan was looking more American at 
home as well, as the government adopt- 
ed free-market reforms to try to restore 
growth to the long-sluggish economy. 

Hatoyama has thrown those policies 
into reverse. Critical of what he has called 
U.S.-led market fundamentalism, Hatoya- 
ma is steering Japan toward something 
akin to a European-style welfare state. 
Though he has continued to stress the 
crucial nature of the U.S.-Japan alliance 
and his friendly relationship with Presi- 
dent Obama, he has also distanced Japan 
from Washington's priorities. In January, 
Hatoyama ended the refueling mission 
in the Indian Ocean. Most irritating to 
Washington has been Hatoyama’s effort 
to renegotiate an agreement on the rede- 
ployment of U.S. troops on the Japanese 
island of Okinawa. 

Hatoyama’s stance has caused some 
Japan watchers to fret over the health of 
the alliance. “This is probably the lowest 
point [for U.S.-Japan relations] since the 
early 1990s”—a period when the two na- 
tions were locked in bitter trade wars— 
says Takatoshi Ito, an economist at the 
University of Tokyo. At home, Hatoyama’s 
talk of a more equal partnership has 
played well with an electorate bruised 
by a perception that Japan often plays 
little nephew to Uncle Sam, though that 
wasn’t the main reason he won the elec- 
tion. Japanese voters, fed up with the old 
regime, wanted to breathe new life into an 
ossified political system that had proved 
incapable of reversing the slow-motion 
decline of Japan’s economy and global 
influence—a phenomenon the Japanese 
call “Japan passing.” 

Hatoyama seems an unlikely change 
agent. He’s a longtime politician, and his 
family is among the bluest of Japan’s blue 
bloods, with a storied history in politics 
and big business. (Hatoyama’s mother’s 
family founded tire giant Bridgestone.) 


His wife Miyuki, who once claimed that 
her soul had been abducted by aliens and 
taken to Venus, adds a degree of color 

to his appeal, but so far it has not been 
sufficient to overcome a sense that he is 

a weak leader, unable to control a three- 
party ruling coalition. The row over Oki- 
nawa epitomizes the uncertainty of his 
aim. The island still hosts some 25,000 
U.S. troops, whose presence has long been 
resented by the local populace. In 2006, 
the U.S. and Japan reached an agreement 
to move a Marine base to a less populated 
part of the island and relocate 8,000 
troops to Guam. Hatoyama has effective- 
ly shelved that accord, though it remains 
unclear what alternative he might pro- 
pose while he’s in Washington to attend 
the nuclear summit this month. 

Just as he has distanced himself from 
the U.S., Hatoyama has cozied up to Chi- 
na. The two Asian giants have had icy re- 
lations in recent years, but Hatoyama has 
defused tensions. Japanese officials rolled 
out the red carpet in Tokyo in December 
for Chinese Vice President Xi Jinping, 
who was granted a rare audience with 
Japan’s Emperor at Hatoyama’s request. 
The Prime Minister has gone so far as to 
advocate the formation of an East Asian 
community along the lines of the Euro- 
pean Union, all of which has led some 
in Washington to worry that Hatoyama 
believes Japan’s future rests with a rising 
Asia rather than with the U.S. 

Hatoyama denies that. He says, “The 
Japan-U.S. relationship is the most impor- 
tant relationship for Japan's diplomacy,” 
and his government “is working to cre- 
ate an environment in which Japan will 
firmly support the U.S. presence in Asia.” 
He insists he doesn’t see “any contradic- 
tion” between close ties with the U.S. and 
with Asian powers. No reason to doubt he 
means what he says. But this isn’t the mid- 
1950s. Anyone who thinks the balance of 
power in Asia is not changing—and with 
it, the strength of the U.S., even among its 
old allies—hasn't been there lately. vi 








Illustration by Edel Rodriguez 
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The ABCs of incentives Kids seem to 
do best when they have direct control over 
the outcome and are rewarded quickly 


Photographs by Samantha Contis for TIME 





Answer? 


What motivates kids to 
work hard in school? The 
exclusive story of a national 
experiment that delighted 
children, offended adults 
and provoked death threats 
against the scientist 


BY AMANDA RIPLEY 


EDUCATION | PAYING KIDS 


N JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ONE OF MY 
classmates hada TV addiction—back 
before it was normal. This bby—we'll 
call him Ethan—was an encyclope 
dia of vacuous content, from The A 

Team to Who’s the Boss? 

Then one day Ethan's mother made 
him a bold offer. If he could go a full 
month without watching any TV, she 
would give him $200. None of us thought 
he could do it. But Ethan quit TV, just like 
that. His friends offered to let him cheat at 


their houses on Friday nights (Miami Vice 


nights!). Ethan said no. 

One month later, Ethan’s mom paid 
him $200. He went out and bought a TV, 
the biggest one he could find. 

Since there have been children, there 
have been adults trying to get them to co 
operate. The Bible repeatedly commands 
children to heed their parents and pro 
poses that disobedient children be stoned 
to death or at least have their eyes picked 
out by ravens. Over the centuries, the 
stick (or paddle or switch) has lost favor, in 
most cases, to the carrot. Today the petty 
bribes—a sticker for using the toilet or a 
cookie for sitting still in church—start be 
fore kids can speak in full sentences. 

In recent years, hundreds of schools have 
made these transactions more businesslike, 
experimenting with paying kids with cold, 
hard cash for showing up or getting good 
grades or, in at least one case, going another 
day without getting pregnant. 

I have not met a child who does not 
admire this trend. But it makes adults 
profoundly uncomfortable. Teachers com 
plain that we are rewarding kids for doing 
what they should be doing of their own 
volition. Psychologists warn that money 
can actually make kids perform worse by 
cheapening the act of learning. Parents pre 
dict widespread slacking after the incen 
tives go away. And at least one think-tank 
scholar has denounced the strategy as rac 
ist. The debate has become a proxy battle 
for the larger war over why our kids are not 
learning at the rate they should be despite 
decades of reforms and budget increases. 


‘I never said [this] 
was going to solve 
all education 
problems. I just 
thought it deserved 
to be tested.’ 


ROLAND FRYER JR., PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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School of hard knocks Frver, in his cluttered 
Harvard office, failed his first calculus exam in 
college. His pride kicked in—and he graduated 

in less than three years. A Ph.D. followed 


But all this time, there has been only 
one real question, particularly in America’s 
lowest-performing schools: Does it work? 

To find out, a Harvard economist 
named Roland Fryer Jr. did something 
education researchers almost never do: he 
ran arandomized experiment in hundreds 
of classrooms in multiple cities. He used 
mostly private money to pay 18,000 kids a 
total of $6.3 million and brought in a team 
of researchers to help him analyze the ef 
fects. He got death threats, but he carried 
on. The results, which he shared exclusive 
ly with Time, represent the largest study 
of financial incentives in the classroom 
and one of the more rigorous studies ever 
on anything in education policy. 

The experiment ran in four cities: Chi 
cago, Dallas, Washington and New York. 
Each city had its own unique model of in 
centives, to see which would work best. 
Some kids were paid for good test scores, 
others for not fighting with one another. 
The results are fascinating and surprising. 
They remind us that kids, like grownups, 
are not puppets. They don’t always re 
spond the way we expect. 

In the city where Fryer expected the 
most success, the experiment had no effect 
at all—“as zero as zero gets,” as he puts it. 
In two other cities, the results were prom 
ising but in totally different ways. In the 
last city, something remarkable happened. 
Kids who got paid all year under a very el 
egant scheme performed significantly bet 
ter on their standardized reading tests at 
the end of the year. Statistically speaking, 
it was as if those kids had spent three ex 
tramonths in school, compared with their 
peers who did not get paid. 

“These are substantial effects, as large 
as many other interventions that people 
have thought to be successful,” says Brian 
Jacob, a University of Michigan public- 
policy and economics professor who has 
studied incentives and who reviewed Fry 
er’s study at Time’s request. If incentives 
are designed wisely, it appears, payments 
can indeed boost kids’ performance as 
much as or more than many other re 
forms you've heard about before—and 
for a fraction of the cost. 

Money is not enough. (It never is.) But 
for some kids, it may be part of the solu 
tion. In the end, we all want our children 
to grow into self-motivated adults. The 
question is, How do we help them get 





there? And is it possible that at least for 
some kids, the road is paved not with stick 
ers but with $20 bills? 


FRYER RUNS AN EDUCATION-INNOVATION 
laboratory that has a staff of 17 and an an 
nual budget of about $6 million. His goal 
is to use the scientific method to figure 
out how to close the learning gap between 
America’s white and minority kids by the 
year 2025. When I visit Fryer at his Harvard 
lab this spring, he hands me an agenda for 
the day and proudly introduces me to his 


team. For the next three hours, as we talk 
about the experiment, Fryer is charming 
and intense, occasionally lapsing into 
economist speak and then apologizing for 
being a “nerd.” 

But Fryer’s fascination with the lives 
and choices of kids is not entirely academic. 
He grew up poor in Texas, where he lived 
with his dad, a copier salesman. When Fry 
er was 16, his dad was arrested for sexual 
assault and Fryer had to bail him out of jail. 

Meanwhile, Fryer raised himself, and 
not very well. He got a job at McDonald’s 
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and stole from the cash register. He sold 
marijuana and carried a .357 Magnum for 
a while. But he was fiercely competitive 
on the basketball court and the football 
field, and that’s where he excelled, earning 
a basketball scholarship to the University 
of Texas at Arlington. 

In his first semester of college, Fryer 
took a calculus class. On his initial exam, 
he scored 45 out of 100. “My friends start 
ed calling me Colt 45,” he remembers. 
he failure enraged him, and his pride 
kicked in. “I didn’t want to be like every 








one else from my neighborhood,” he says. 

Fryer started working hard in school for 
the first time. He graduated in two and a 
half years with an economics degree. Then 
he got his Ph.D. at Penn State University, 
where he began to use the tools of econom 
ics to study the problems of inequality. He 
joined Harvard's faculty at age 26, a case 
study in the power of shifting motivations. 


AT HARVARD, FRYER HEARD ABOUT A SCHOOL 
in New York City that was trying to in 
centivize kids on a small scale. The idea 
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appealed to him because, unlike reforms 
focused on the teacher or the curricu- 
lum, it treated kids not as inanimate ob- 
jects but as human beings who behave in 
interesting ways. But he had no idea if it 
would work. 

In 2005 he persuaded Gavin Samms, a 
friend and Harvard colleague, to go to New 
York City with him to try to sign up some 
schools for a pilot program. “We didn’t 
know anything about what we were do- 
ing,” Fryer says. They couldn’t afford to 
stay in New York, so they stayed at a ho- 
tel in the Meadowlands—a grim tract of 
wetlands in New Jersey. Then they drove 
around to pitch the idea to principals. 

One day while they were visiting a 
school, they got a call from the school sys- 
tem’s headquarters, which had originally 
approved their project. “They said, ‘You 
gotta leave now,” Samms remembers. ““You 
gotta leave the schools.’” Fryer protested, but 
he lost. “It was just too political,” he says. “It 
was an election year. They'd already gotten 
letters saying, ‘You can’t be paying kids.’” 

New York City schools chancellor Joel 
Klein doesn’t remember kicking Fryer out, 
but he concedes that the program was con- 
tentious. “When people want to try new 
and different things in education,” Klein 
says, “it will always stir up controversy.” 

In January 2007, after the mayoral elec- 
tion had come and gone, Fryer returned 
to New York—this time with a more au- 
dacious plan. He wanted to create a treat- 
ment group and a control group, just like 
a real scientist. And he had a $2 million 
grant from the Broad Foundation, which 
had taken an interest in Fryer because of 
the scientific rigor of his approach. 

This time, Fryer wanted to get a ran- 
dom sample of city schools to participate. 
Which is not as easy as it sounds. At some 
schools, the principal and teachers opened 
their arms wide and said, “Sure. We're 
struggling here. We'll try anything.” At 
others, Fryer had to spend hours pleading 
with staff who felt kids should learn for 
the love of learning—not for the cash. “To 
this day, I can’t tell you what will predict 
one or the other,” he says. “I could walk 
into a completely failing school, with 
crack vials on the ground outside, and 
say, ‘Hey, I went to a school like this, and I 
want to help. And people would just brow- 
beat me about ‘the love of learning,’ and I 
would be like, ‘But I just stepped on crack 
vials out there! There are fights in the hall- 
ways! We're beyond that.’” 

Eventually, Fryer and his team got 
143 schools to sign up. About half would 
be randomly selected as a control group, 


meaning the kids would not be paid. In 


the other half, students would earn money 
for their performance on 10 routine tests 
given throughout the year. 

The summer before the experiment be- 
gan, a New York Daily News reporter heard 
about the plan. The story, headlined “It’s 
a Cash Course,” quoted an antitesting ac- 
tivist who called the plan “horrendous.” 
One of Fryer’s other funders pulled half 
a million dollars. Fryer got kicked out 
of the schools again, he says. This time, 
Klein took him to a Yankees game. A few 
days later, Fryer was allowed back in the 
schools. But he started waking up at 3 a.m. 
to check the newspapers. 

The anger was not something Fryer 
had anticipated. “I totally underestimated 
how pissed off people would be because of 
this,” he says. “This is exactly the kind of 
R&D education needs. I never said it was 
going to solve all education problems. I 
just thought it deserved to be tested.” 

The most damning criticism of Fryer 
came from psychologists like the Univer- 
sity of Rochester’s Edward Deci, who has 
spent his career studying motivation. Deci 
has found that money—like other tangi- 
ble rewards—does not work very well to 
motivate people over the long term, partic- 
ularly for tasks that involve creativity. In 
fact, there is a lot of evidence that rewards 
can have the perverse effect of making 
people perform worse. 

A classic experiment in support of this 
hypothesis took place at a nursery school 
at Stanford University in the early 1970s. 
There, researchers divided 51 toddlers into 
groups. All the kids were asked to draw a 
picture with markers. But one group was 
toldin advance that they would get a special 
reward—a certificate with a gold star and 
a red ribbon—in exchange for their work. 
The kids did the drawings, and the ones in 
the treatment group got their certificates. 

A few weeks later, the researchers ob- 
served the children through a one-way 
mirror on anormal school day. They found 
that the kids who had received the award 
spent half as much time drawing for fun 
as those who had not been rewarded. The 
reward, it seemed, diminished the act of 
drawing. So instead of giving kids gold 
stars, Deci says, we should teach them to de- 
rive intrinsic pleasure from the task itself. 
“What we really want is for people to value 
the activity of learning,” he says. People of 
all ages perform better and work harder if 
they are actually enjoying the work—not 
just the reward that comes later. 

In principle, Fryer agrees. “Kids should 
learn for the love of learning,” he says. “But 
they’re not. So what shall we do?” Most 
teenagers do not look at their math home- 
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Two Dollars a 
Book? !n four 


cities, 18,000 


kids earneda 


total of $6.3 mil- 


lion to do the 
right thing. 


Some incentives 


work better 
than others 
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POSITIVE 
Rewarding 
five different 
actions, 
including 
attendance 
and behavior, 
seemed 

to improve 
reading skills 
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NO EFFECT 
Paying kids 

for higher test 
scores did not 
lead to more 
learning or 
better grades— 
or any other 
measurable 
change 


+ A combination of metrics that varied from school to 
school but always included attendance and behavior 


work the way toddlers look at a blank piece 
of paper. It would be wonderful if they did. 
Maybe one day we will all approach our 
jobs that way. But until then, most adults 
work primarily for money, and in a curi- 
ous way, we seem to be holding kids to a 
higher standard than we hold ourselves. 
In the fall of 2007, the New York City 
experiment began. Fourth-graders could 
earn a maximum of $25 per test, and 
seventh-graders could earn up to $50 per 
test. To participate, kids had to get their 
parents’ permission—and 82% of them 
did. Most of them also opened savings ac- 
counts so the money could be directly de- 
posited into them. Meanwhile, Fryer and 
his team found other testing grounds. In 
Chicago, Fryer worked with schools chief 
Arne Duncan, now President Obama’s Ed- 
ucation Secretary, to design a program to 
reward ninth-graders for good grades. Over 
beer and pizza in a South Side bowling al- 
ley, they sketched out a plan to pay kids $50 
for each A, $35 for a B and $20 for a C, up 
to $2,000 a year. But half of their earnings 
would be set aside in an account, to be re- 
deemed only upon high school graduation. 
In Washington, middle schoolers 
would be paid for a portfolio of five dif- 
ferent metrics, including attendance and 
good behavior. If they hit perfect marks 
in every category, they could make $100 
every two weeks. Schools in Dallas got 
the simplest scheme and the one targeting 
the youngest children: every time second- 
graders read a book and successfully com- 
pleted a computerized quiz about it, they 
earned $2. Straightforward—and cheap. 
The average earning would turn out to be 
about $14 (for seven books read) per year. 
The early feedback was promising. Prin- 
cipals were lobbying to get their schools 
switched out of the control group and into 
the treatment group. Parents began using 
the paychecks as progress reports, contact- 
ing teachers to find out why their kids’ 
checks had gone up or down. In Chicago, 
Duncan discovered that the program af- 
fected kids in ways he’d never expected. “I 
remember going to schools and seeing how 
excited the kids were when they got their 
checks. They were like pep rallies—but 
around academic success!” he says. Fryer 
appeared on The Colbert Report and CNN 
to talk about the experiment, and that’s 
about when the death threats started. All 
the while, Fryer refused to speculate about 
what the data would reveal. He was not all 
that interested in whether the kids raised 
their grades or turned in their homework. 
Grades are subjective. The more objective 
measure would come at the end of the year, 
when the students took their standardized 


tests. Would they improve more than the 
kids who were not getting paid? Or would 
they, as the psychologists predicted, actual- 
ly do worse? “If it doesn’t work, we're going 
tostop and start doing something else,” says 
Washington schools chancellor Michelle 
Rhee. “But if it does work, it should drive 
where we put our money.” 


THE RESULTS BEGAN TO TRICKLE INTO THE 
lab last summer. In New York City, the 
$1.5 million paid to 8,320 kids for good test 
scores did not work—at least not in any 
way that’s easy to measure. In Chicago, un- 
der a different model, the kids who earned 
money for grades attended class more of- 
ten and got better grades, two major ac- 
complishments. Those students did not, 
however, do better on their standardized 
tests at the end of the year. 

In Washington, the kids did better on 
standardized reading tests. Getting paid 
on a routine basis for a series of small ac- 
complishments, including attendance 
and behavior, seemed to lead to more 
learning for those kids. And in Dallas, 
the experiment produced the most dra- 
matic gains of all. Paying second-graders 
to read books significantly boosted their 
reading-comprehension scores on standard- 
ized tests at the end of the year—and those 
kids seemed to continue to do better the 
next year, even after the rewards stopped. 

The kids had much in common. In all 
four cities, a majority were African Amer- 
ican or Hispanic and from low-income 
families. So why did the results vary so 
dramatically from city to city? 

One clue came out of the interviews 
Fryer’s team conducted with students in 
New York City. The students were univer- 
sally excited about the money, and they 
wanted to earn more. They just didn’t seem 
to know how. When researchers asked 
them how they could raise their scores, 
the kids mentioned test-taking strategies 
like reading the questions more carefully. 
But they didn’t talk about the substantive 
work that leads to learning. “No one said 
they were going to stay after class and talk 
to the teacher,” Fryer says. “Not one.” 

We tend to assume that kids (and 
adults) know how to achieve success. If 
they don’t get there, it’s for lack of effort— 
or talent. Sometimes that’s true. But a lot 
of the time, people are just flying blind. 
John List, an economist at the University 
of Chicago, has noticed the disconnect 
in his own education experiments. He 
explains the problem to me this way: “I 
could ask you to solve a third-order linear 
partial differential equation,” he says. “A 


what?” I ask. “A third-order linear partial 
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The excitement of payday At two Washington 
middle schools, students compare their scores, 
find out how much has been deposited in their 
bank accounts and get their weekly certificates. 
Many reforms tend to favor girls; in the 
Washington study, boys seemed to respond 
especially well to the financial incentive 


differential equation,” he says. “I could of 
fer youa million dollars to solve it. And you 
can’t do it.” (He’s right. I can’t.) For some 
kids, doing better on a geometry test is like 
solving a third-order linear partial differen 
tial equation, no matter the incentive. 

Similarly, in Chicago, kids were paid 
for grades—a result they could not al 
ways control. There, the findings were 
mixed. Kids who got paid did indeed get 
better grades, and they also attended 
class more—a week and a half more over 
the school year. That is a big deal, since 
nearly half of Chicago’s high school kids 
drop out before they graduate and the 
kids who skip school and fail courses as 
freshmen tend to be the ones who drop 
out. We won’t know until 2012 if the ex 
periment lowered the dropout rate, but 
we do know that the rewards did not raise 
standardized-test scores. 

So what happens if we pay kids to do 
tasks they know how to do? In Dallas, pay 
ing kids to read books—something almost 
all of them can do—made a big difference. 
In fact, the experiment had as big or big 
ger an effect on learning as many other 
reforms that have been tested, like low 
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ering class size or enrolling kids in Head 
Start early-education programs (both of 
which cost thousands of dollars more per 
student). And the experiment also boosted 
kids’ grades. “If you pay a kid to read books, 
their grades go up higher than if you actu 
ally pay a kid for grades, like we did in Chi 
cago,” Fryer says. “Isn’t that cool?” 

It may also help that the kids in Dal 
las were the youngest in the experiment, 
making them more receptive to reforms. 
It’s hard to know for sure. Another caveat 
is that the Dallas model worked differ 
ently on different kids. Most (including 
Hispanic kids and poor kids) did better 
when they were being paid. But the ones 
who spoke very little English and took 
their standardized tests in Spanish did not 
benefit from the incentives, a mystery that 
Fryer addresses at some length in his study 
but cannot entirely explain. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, each school 
got to choose three of the payment metrics, 
and some of the elements ended up being 
outcomes like test scores. But the students 
were also paid on the basis of attendance 
and behavior—two actions that are under 
their direct control. Under this hybrid mod 
el, the kids who got paid did better on their 
standardized reading tests. Because of the 
small size of the school system, the Wash 
ington sample was less well balanced than 
those in the other cities. But its results con 
tain one remarkable finding: the kids who 
were helped the most by the experiment 
were the ones who are normally among 
the hardest to reach. “The typical reform 








helps girls more than it helps boys,” Fryer 
says. “[This] is the opposite. In D.C., all the 
results are being driven by the boys. That's 
fascinating.” 

When I talked with Washington stu 
dents, teachers and principals about the 
experiment, they appeared to have very 
low expectations for its long-term impact. 
Many of them, speaking from experience, 
seemed to think that nothing as simple as 
money could reach a certain hard core of 
kids. “The children we had challenges with 
before, we still have challenges with,” says 
Vealetta Moore-Parker, a guidance coun 
selor who runs the incentives program at 
Burroughs Education Campus. 

Nevertheless, according to Fryer’s re 
sults, kids with a history of serious behav 
ioral problems saw the biggest gains in test 
scores overall. Their reading scores shot up 
0.4 standard deviations, which is roughly 
the equivalent of five additional months 
of schooling. 

Kids may respond better to rewards for 
specific actions because there is less risk of 
failure. They can control their attendance; 
they cannot necessarily control their test 
scores. The key, then, may be to teach kids 
to control more overall—to encourage 
them to act as if they can indeed control 
everything, and reward that effort above 
and beyond the actual outcome. 

The Knowledge Is Power Program 
(KIPP), one of the most successful 
charter-school networks in the U.S., has 
been doling out financial incentives for 
I5 years, using a model that happens to 


align perfectly with the results of Fryer’s 
study. KIPP students get paid for actions 
they can control—getting to school on 
time, participating in class and having a 
positive attitude—with “money” they can 
redeem for supplies at the school store. 
Over the years, KIPP leaders, who now run 
82 schools nationwide, have learned a lot 
about which rewards work and which do 
not. They have found that speed matters, 
for example. Recognition, like punish 
ment, works best if it happens quickly. So 
KIPP schools pay their kids every week. 
(Interestingly, the two places Fryer’s ex 
periment worked best were the ones where 
kids got feedback fast—through biweekly 
paychecks in Washington and through 
passing computerized quizzes in Dallas.) 
Just like grownups, kids need differ 
ent kinds of incentives to get through the 
day, some highbrow and some low, some 
short-term, some longer-term. And money 
and other external rewards can be a gate 
way to more substantive motivators. KIPP 
fifth-graders get a lot of prizes like pencils; 
high school kids can earn freedoms—like 
the privilege of listening to their iPods at 
lunch. “Our ultimate goal is to get kids to be 
intrinsically motivated,” says Joshua Zoia, 
who founded the KIPP Academy in Lynn, 
Mass. “But we have to get kids hooked in. 
We have to meet them where they are.” 
When Fryer briefed Rhee, the Wash 
ington schools chancellor, about the re- 
sults, she was shocked—happily so. “It 
is just so hard to show impact in educa- 
tion,” Rhee says, citing past experiments 
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that showed no payoff despite enormous 
effort. “We don’t see results like this for a 
lot of other things we're doing,” she says. 
So she went to the Washington city coun 
cil to ask for more money to keep paying 
kids—and to keep studying what hap- 
pens. “If next year’s data show something 
different, so be it,” Rhee says. “We'll take 
it year by year.” The program has wound 
down in Chicago, Dallas and New York 
City, although schools in all three places 
continue to experiment with incentives. 
Fryer believes there’s more good re 
search to be done on incentives. But he 
doesn’t think incentives alone can fix our 
schools; he is increasingly convinced that 
the answer will involve a combination of 
reforms and that the interaction among 
those reforms will matter more than any 
single change in isolation. And whatever 
we do, he says, we have to test it first—and 
fearlessly. “One thing we cannot do is, we 
cannot restrict ourselves to a set of solu 


, 


tions that make adults comfortable.” 


Kids respond best 
when there is 

less risk of failure. 
They can control 

their attendance; they 
can’t always control 
their test scores 





CHYNA IS AN EIGHTH-GRADER AT THE 
Takoma Education Campus in Washing 
ton. Chyna likes to refer to herself in the 
third person, and when you ask hera per 
sonal question, she looks you dead in the 
eye, asks, “Honestly?” and waits for you to 
reply before giving you her answer. 

Chyna wants to be a lawyer or a 
radio personality when she grows 
up. But last year she had a hard time. 
She and a friend got into a fight with 
another girl at school. “We basically 
jumped her,” Chyna admits. The police 
came, and Chyna found herself in a 
juvenile-detention center, waiting for her 
mom to pick her up. 

This year is going better. When I meet 
her, she has just received her regular pay 
check. She earned $95, her highest check 
yet. She squeals with happiness and hugs 
her girlfriends. When I ask her how she 
did it, she says, “I tried my hardest.” She 
adds, “I tried to wear my uniform, be 
cause I knew I wanted some money be 
cause my birthday is next week.” She has 
saved her past four paychecks for this rea 
son. The money, she says, gives her just 
enough incentive to hold her tongue. 

“For the most part, I’m still Chyna,” she 
says. “But once in a while I just snatch it 
back, ’cause I know that paycheck is com 
ing.” Then I ask her about the psycholo 
gists’ argument that she should work hard 
for the love of learning, not for short-term 
rewards. “Honestly?” she asks. “Yes, hon 
estly,” I say. She looks me dead in the eye. 
“We're kids. Let’s be realistic.” a 
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What Would Henry Do? 


The author of a new biography of Henry Luce 
wonders how the Time Inc. founder would meet the 
challenges and opportunities of the 21st century 





BY ALAN BRINKLEY 


ENRY LUCE, CO-FOUNDER OF TIME AND LONG THE 
head of Time Inc., was an unlikely revolutionary. 
He was the son of a Presbyterian missionary in Chi- 
na, a product of élite boarding schools, a Skull and 
Bonesman at Yale, an ardent Republican throughout 
most of his life. He became one of the wealthiest men in the 
U.S., and he lived accordingly. He disliked most of the New Deal 
and loathed Franklin Roosevelt. His famous 1941 essay in Lire, 
“The American Century,” was a call to reshape the world on the 
American model. He was a passionate champion of the U.S.’s 
unpopular wars in Korea and Vietnam. 

What made Luce a revolutionary figure in American life was 
not his politics or his religion or his missionary zeal. It was his 
success in creating a new era of communications that had an enor- 
mous impact on the culture of the 2oth century. At the precocious 
age of 24, Luce and his brilliant classmate, friend, partner and 
rival Briton Hadden created the first newsmagazine (a word they 
invented). Time was truly something new—a concise summary 
of the news of the world, published weekly and marketed through- 
out the U.S. and later around the world. It was not to everyone's 
taste, with its deliberately idiosyncratic language and 
its sometimes arch opinions. But for its hundreds of 
thousands, and eventually millions, of readers, Time 
was among the first publications to make the news 
of the world available to them. Time became a kind 
of glue, providing professionals and other (mostly 
middle-class) people with a common, reliable and 
concise guide to the type of information that was now 
more important to them than ever before. In Sinclair 
Lewis’ 1922 novel Babbitt, the title character speaks 
triumphantly of the “sane standardization of stores, 
offices, streets, hotels, and newspapers throughout the 
United States.” To Lewis this standardization was a mark of soci- 
ety’s arid consumerism, but to most middle-class Americans, such 
changes represented progress; to Luce they became the process by 
which a market for a national newsmagazine could be created. 

Hadden died prematurely, in 1929, a few days after his 31st 
birthday. Luce moved forward with his own vision without 
looking back. In 1930, during the early months of the Great De- 
pression, he launched the first truly serious business magazine— 
ForTUNE, a dazzlingly beautiful monthly designed to examine 
business and capitalism in a way that would provide knowledge 
about the economy that he believed most Americans, not just 
businessmen, should have. ForTUNE was a lively, literate, serious 
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and pathbreaking magazine in a field that had previously been 
largely celebratory. Six years later, Luce produced the first issue of 
Lire, perhaps the most popular magazine ever published in the 
U.S. In the new age of photography, it was not the first “picture 
magazine.” But Lire was by far the most creative and successful, 
offering a visual representation of its time and revealing, as Luce 
wrote in his famous prospectus, “the faces of the poor and the 
gestures of the proud. .. strange things—machines, armies, mul- 
titudes, shadows in the jungle and on the moon. .. things hidden 
behind walls and within rooms; things dangerous to come to.” 

Luce launched other innovations, like The March of Time, the 
first newsreel to offer documentary features, which won an Acad- 
emy Award. There was a weekly national radio program drawn 
from Time. And in 1954, the first serious sports magazine— 
Sports ILLUstRATED—began publishing. Like Fortung, it relied 
on good writers (among them William Faulkner, A.J. Liebling, 
Wallace Stegner, Budd Schulberg and John Steinbeck). Luce in- 
sisted that it should elevate the world of sports from being “just 
a game” to a metaphor for the human condition. The Time Inc. 
publications were extraordinarily expensive to publish, but he 
believed that spending more money for greater qual- 
ity was the best strategy for success. As one of his as- 
sociates put it, Luce and his team moved ahead in “an 
atmosphere of complete and serene confidence” to 
grasp “the chance of a lifetime.” 

From the mid-1930s through the late ’50s, Time Inc. 
was probably the largest news organization in the 
world, with bureaus on every continent. It claimed 
to reach more than 20 million people each week, and 
even more during World War II, which the Time Inc. 
magazines reported on at least as intensely as any oth- 
er organization. The company’s success was partly a 
result of shrewd management. But it was also a result of Luce, who 
had looked into the future and seen an increasingly integrated 
nation bound together by railroads, highways, radio, movies and 
the rise of a national corporate culture. As a result, Americans 
would need a vast amount of information and an efficient way of 
accessing it. Luce embraced that future and created vehicles that 
served the needs of his rapidly changing times. He had few rivals 
in the breadth and influence of his empire—William Randolph 
Hearst, the great newspaper mogul of his time; or William Paley, 
| the founder of CBS; or Lord Beaverbrook, the publisher of news- 
papers in Britain and beyond; or, more recently, Rupert Murdoch. 

By the time Luce retired in 1964, three years before his death, 
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his empire was beginning to show its age. Time Inc. was still 
thriving, but it was rivaled by television and countless newer 
magazines. His colleagues prodded him to move into televi 
sion and branch out into other areas. But Luce, no longer the 
restless pioneer, tried instead to protect what he had already 


created—though after his death, his company did indeed ex 
pand into electronic media, developing HBO and becoming a 
major force in cable TV. Lire, however, had ceased to be profit 
able by the late 1950s and stopped being published as a weekly 
in 1972, five years after Luce’s death. Time, ForTUNE and Sports 
ILLUSTRATED have survived and reinvented themselves as the 
publishing world has changed. But like all magazines and news 
papers, they face tremendous challenges. 


WHAT WOULD THE YOUNG, AMBITIOUS, INNOVATIVE LUCE HAVE 
thought about the opportunities that might await him in our 
own challenging time? Much of what he cared about in his era 
might seem to him irretrievably lost. For decades, he had worked 
to portray (and shape) America as a united, common culture. De 
spite differences in class, race or region, Americans, he believed, 
shared a basic set of values that transcended diversity. “Nobody is 
mad with nobody,” a Lire article brightly announced in the 1950s, 
at perhaps the height of the belief that there was a broadly shared 
vision of the U.S. In our own fractured and fractious time, such 
an assumption would find few adherents. But Luce’s project of the 
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The founder 
Henry Luce poses 
in the Time Inc. 
boardroom in 
1962. He died five 
vears later 


1950s and ’60s—promoting a vision of 
acoherent national purpose—is not ir 
relevant today, despite radical changes 
in the character of American life. 

In other ways, Luce might feel at 
home now. He was comfortable with 
diversity. He was an early supporter of 
racial justice. He was not alarmed by 
immigration. He welcomed progress 
and was fascinated by the cultural 
and technological changes around 
him. And he believed that all Ameri 
cans could be educated through the 
dissemination of knowledge—a proj 
ect widely embraced today. 

One of the most powerful results 
of the digital age has been the cre 
ation of a vast body of new knowl 
edge and information—so vast as to 
be almost impossible to absorb. A related result has been the 
fragmenting of that information into discrete communities of 
knowledge that often reflect individuals’ prior beliefs and pref 
erences. Luce, I believe, would resist those trends, just as he re 
sisted similar ones decades ago, and would seek ways to use the 
tools of technology to broaden, not fragment, a national culture. 

Luce was, above all, in search of vehicles of change. He had no 
fear of the new, and he welcomed it throughout most of his life 
modern art (which he once had loathed), modern technology, 
modern design and modern business (he was always attracted 
to the most creative and progressive business leaders and con 
sidered himself one of them). For all his political conservatism, 
he was aman in search of the future. 

In our time, he would face both the seemingly intractable 
problem of making money from digital information and enor 
mous competition from thousands of individuals and organiza 
tions trying to respond to those new challenges. But Luce—for 
all his flaws—was an innovator, a visionary and a man of vast 
and daunting self-confidence. Were he to live in our time, trying 
once again to revolutionize the spread of knowledge, he might 
find his talents much in demand. Bi 


Brinkley is the Allan Nevins Professor of History at Columbia 
University and author of The Publisher: Henry Luce and His 
American Century (Knopf; 2010) 


It’s not the advice youd expect. Learning 
a new language seems formidable, 
as we recall from years of combat 
with grammar and translations in 
school. Yet infants begin at birth. They 
communicate at eighteen months and 
speak the language fluently before they 
go to school. And they never battle 
translations or grammar explanations 
along the way. 





Born into a veritable language 
jamboree, children figure out language 
purely from the sounds, objects and 
interactions around them. 





Their senses fire up neural circuits that 
send the stimuli to different language 
areas in the brain. Meanings fuse to 
words. Words string into structures. 
And language erupts. 


Three characteristics of the child’s language-learning 
process are crucial for success: 
First, and most importantly, a child’s natural language- 
learning ability emerges only in a speech-soaked, immersion 
environment free of translations and explanations of grammar. 


Second, a child's language learning is dramatically accelerated by 
constant feedback from family and friends. Positive correction 
and persistent reinforcement nurture the child’s language and 
language skills into full communicative expression. 


Third, children learn through play, whether it’s the arm-waving 
balancing act that announces their first step or the spluttering 
preamble to their first words. All the conversational chatter 
skittering through young children’s play with parents and 
playmates—“...what’s this...” 
“...my ball...’—helps children develop language skills that 
connect them to the world. 


Adults possess this same powerful language-learning ability 
that orchestrated our language success as children. Sadly, our 
clashes with vocabulary drills and grammar explanations force 
us to conclude it’s hopeless. We simply don’t have “the language 
learning gene.” 

At Rosetta Stone, we know otherwise. You can recover your 
native language-learning ability as an adult by prompting your 
brain to learn language the way it’s wired to learn language: 


PICK UP A NEW LANGUAGE TODAY! 


(877) 237-1213 RosettaStone.com/tms040 
Use promo code tms040 when ordering. 
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What's the fastest way 
to learn a language? 
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“...clap, clap your hands...” 


by complete immersion. Our award- 
winning, computer-based method does 
just that. 


Dynamic Immersion unlocks the 
innate language-learning ability you 
acquired before birth and mastered 

as a child. 
By recreating the immersion context in 
which you learned your first language, 
you understand, speak, read and write 
your new language with confidence and 
accuracy from the beginning—without 
translations and explanations. 


At every step and in every skill, you receive 
instant, actionable feedback, including 
speech recognition and analysis tech- 
nologies that prepare you for everyday 
conversations. And Adaptive Recall” 
brings back material just when you need 
it to reinforce and perfect your learning. 


Every act of learning is an act of play for children and there's 
no reason it should be different for learners of any age. With 
Rosetta Stone* programs, you rediscover the joy of learning 
language. Clever, puzzle-like activities produce sudden “Aha!” 
moments and astonishing language discoveries. 


Your “language brain” remembers. 
We see it all the time. 
A slow smile sneaks across the learner's face after just a few 
screens. It’s a smile of recognition, as though the brain suddenly 
recalls what it was like to learn language as a child, as though it 
realizes, “Aha! I’ve done this before” 


Act like a baby? You bet. Visit our website and find out how you 
can reactivate your own innate, language-learning ability with 
Rosetta Stone. It’s the fastest way to learn a language. Guaranteed? 


More than 30 languages available. 
SAVE 10% 


Level 1 Reg. $229- $206 


Level 1,2&3 Reg. $539- $485 





Level 1,2,3,4&5 Reg. $699- $629 
WIN/MAC compatible 


SIX-MONTH, NO-RISK, MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE* 


RosettaStone = 
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TASTE OF AMERICA 


DIY Butchering. Cleaver? Check. Meat hook? Check. Street 
cred? Hell, yeah. Why meat lovers are becoming meat cutters 


BY JOSH OZERSKY 


THE THUD OF HEAVY KNIVES 
bashing bones, the splat of 


dead muscle hitting the table, 


the twisting of heads off bod 
ies and the tearing of flesh 
from limbs. Is this a preview 
for Saw VII? An autopsy? 
No, it’s actually the scene at 
a home kitchen near you, as 


Illustration by Sarah Ilienberger 


more and more Americans 
are taking a do-it-yourself ap 
proach to meat. It’s part home 
economics, part politics and at 
least part fad. And it’s chang 
ing the way many of us eat 
meat, chop by succulent chop. 
Some of the younger pio 
neers of this culinary trend 
may not realize that for much 
of the past century, butchers, 
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like milkmen and iceboxes, 
were a mainstay of American 
culture. The rise of supermar 
kets in the r960s and ’7os and 
the general decline of blue 
collar trades throughout the 
postwar years contributed 

to the near extinction of the 
retail butcher—that gruff but 
lovable lug in a white apron 
who stood behind a counter 
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and cut up steaks to your 
specifications. Back in the day, 
you knew him as wellas you 
knew your baker and, yes, your 
banker. Butchers mattered in 
people’s lives; they were part of 
the food-supply chain. Almost 
all of them are gone now, and 
they’re not coming back. 

But the service they pro 
vided is, thanks to recession 
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economics and a growing 
desire on the part of consum- 
ers to be more engaged with 
how food makes its way 
onto their plates. At specialty 
shops like the Meat Hook in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., hipster parents 
and earnest “gastronauts” at- 
tend lessons in how to cut up 
animals. A few hours away, 
in the tony Hudson Valley, 
Fleisher’s offers one-week in- 
troductory butchering classes 
four times a year (for $2,000 
a pop). Taylor’s Market in 
Sacramento, Calif., often sells 
out the tickets to Danny John- 
son’s three-hour butchering 
demos, where a “light lunch” 
is included—for those who 
can stomach it. “Danny makes 
it so easy to understand,” 
says Paulette Bruce, 56, a p.r. 
consultant and teacher who, 
after taking a class in January, 
now routinely breaks down 
chickens and grinds her own 
burger meat. “I’m going to go 
back and take more classes.” 
Bruce’s enthusiasm is com- 
mon to many who take up the 
art of cleaving. First of all, let’s 
be honest: home butchers get 
to feel superior to everybody 
else. They have unbeatable 
street cred among foodies. Sec- 
ond, for people who are trying 





to make ends meet without 
sacrificing quality or taste, 
utilizing lesser-known cuts 
or breaking into new animal 
choices like rabbit or goat 
beats resorting to Hamburger 
Helper any day. 

Then there’s the emotional 
satisfaction. Julie Powell, 
who defined a generation of 
food bloggers with her book 
Julie & Julia, has published a 
sequel, Cleaving, about chas- 
ing her sorrows away at the 
carving block. But home 
butchering also has a decid- 
edly macho element that ap- 
peals to today’s emasculated 
males. Henpecked hubbies 
and coddled urbanites are the 
ideal recruits for home butch- 
ery, through which seemingly 
any milquetoast can become 
a Grizzly Adams witha single 
blow of his cleaver. 

But striking that perfect 
blow, sexy though it might 
seem, is not easy. Home 
butchering ranks right up 
there with assembling an 
Ikea cabinet—or rather, disas- 
sembling one—except it’s a 
good deal messier. Even if you 
wimp out and have someone 
else do the slaughtering, you 
still have to bring a dead ani- 


mal into your kitchen. It’s an 


unnerving experience. Small 
animals, like a baby goat or 
piglet, will still be bigger than 
you expect, and their legs 

and lolling neck tend to go 
where you don’t want them. 
And there are more tendons, 
more joints, more mysterious 
sources of resistance than 
you anticipate. 

When professionals 
butcher an animal, they make 
it look fairly simple. They slip 
asmall knife in the natural 
seams of the body—like 
between the ribs and at the 
knee joint—and they know 
just how much pressure to 
exert. You don’t. Your spouse 
is grossed out; your children 
are horrified. And the heavy 
Henckels cleaver you got as a 
wedding present demands far 
too much skill and certitude 
to help you out here. The key 
weapons in your arsenal—a 
6-inch (15 cm) boning knife, a 
small hacksaw, a meat hook— 
seem outmatched. The first 


Butchering is 
not easy. It ranks 
right up there 
with assembling 
an Ikea cabinet 


Got Cleaver? 

To see a demonstration 
of butchering basics, go 
to time.com/butcher 


time you try hacking through 
the neck and feel the bone 
merely splinter, you start to 
get a sense of just what you're 
up against, how much physi- 
cal work and deepinhibition. | 
The difficulty is worth it, | 
though, for the movement's 
adherents, who—all the 
sillier aspects aside—are 
wary of factory farms and an 
overstressed environment. 
“You don’t get into butcher- 
ing animals because it’s cool,” 
says Seamus Mullen, 35,achef | 
who often serves dinners at 
his New York City restaurant, 
Boqueria, from animals he 
has raised, slaughtered, butch- | 
ered, prepped and cooked 
himself. “Animals give their 
lives to feed us, so it’s on us 
to eat every part of them. It’s 
a form of respect, and it’s a 
better way to live than just 
treating meatasadisposable | 
commodity.” 
Most of the great chefs his 
age have taken a similar atti- 
tude, and the concept of “snout | 
to tail” cookery, popularized 
by the British chef Fergus Hen- | 
derson, is an ideal many if not 
most young cooks aspire to. 
To them, serving up a basic 
lamb rack or strip steak seems | 
as weak-minded and cyni- 
cal as giving someone a red 
box of candy on Valentine's 
Day. They'd rather give you 
the braised hoof, preferably 
accompanied by some ostenta- 
tious form of grits. 
But then, they're pros. 
It’s hard for rookies to take a 
hacksaw toa limp, cold leg 
splayed out across a counter or 
to face the dead, accusing eye 
ofa lamb. But once you get past 
the strangeness of it, the virtue 
you feel from home butchering 
makes the physical effort seem 
worthwhile. As for the trendi- 
ness of it all, I beg to differ with 
Mullen on one point: there's 
definitely something cool 
about whacking a carcass with 
a big knife. There just is. a 
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| GOING GREEN 





_ BY BRYAN WALSH 


| HOW GREEN IS YOUR ORANGE 
juice? More than a year ago, 
PepsiCo enlisted Columbia 
University’s Earth Institute 
| and the environmental- 
auditing firm Carbon Trust 
| to help assess the carbon foot- 
print of each half gallon of its 
Tropicana orange juice. The 
sustainability initiative found 
| that on average the process, 
| from growing the oranges 
to getting a 64-0z. carton of 
healthy goodness into your 
| fridge, involved emitting 
3.75 lb. of greenhouse gases. 
And the single biggest contrib- 
utor to Tropicana’s carbon foot- 
print wasn't the gas-guzzling 
trucks that deliver the cartons 
to stores or the machinery used 
toruna modern citrus facil- 
ity. It was the fertilizer for the 
orange trees, which accounted 
for a whopping 35% of the OJ's 
overall emissions. That came 
as a surprise even to the people 
doing the accounting. “We 
thought it might be transport 
or packaging,” says Tim Carey, 
PepsiCo’s sustainability direc- 
tor. “But the agricultural as- 
pects of the operation are more 
important than we expected.” 
So to make a greener OJ, 
PepsiCo knew it needed to start 
looking for a greener fertilizer. 
Inorganic nitrogen fertilizer— 
the sort used by most farms 
in the U.S.—is very carbon- 
intensive because of all the nat- 
ural gas used in the production 
process, (Agriculture eats up 
as much as 5% of natural-gas 
consumption worldwide, and 
the cost of fertilizer is closely 











Sustainably Squeezed? A fertilizer 
initiative at Tropicana seeks to shrink 
_agriculture’s (massive) carbon footprint 


linked to that of natural gas, 
leaving farmers vulnerable 

to huge price swings.) Given 
how much nitrogen fertilizer 
is used on U.S. farms—more 
than 13 million tons in 2007 
alone—developing a greener 
way to help plants grow could 
puta serious dent in the coun- 
try’s carbon emissions. 

That's why PepsiCo is test- 
ing two low-carbon fertilizers 
at a citrus farm in Bradenton, 
Fla. Yara International, the 
world’s largest fertilizer 
producer, is supplying Pepsi- 
Co with an experimental 
calcium-nitrate-based fertil- 
izer that emits much less 
nitrous oxide—which, pound 
for pound, has a far more pow- 
erful greenhouse effect than 
carbon dioxide—than con- 
ventional fertilizer does. The 
change in ingredients, plus a 
push to improve the energy 
efficiency at its production 
plants, could cut Yara’s fertil- 
izer’s emissions by up to 90%. 

The other fertilizer PepsiCo 
is testing is an organic product 
made by Outlook Resources, 

a Toronto-based sustainable- 
agriculture company that uses 
biofuels, food waste and other 
renewable materials. Outlook 
is eschewing natural gas, a 
fossil fuel that often has to be 
transported long distances, 
and instead the firm is actively 
seeking out locally sourced 
ingredients that help cut its 
carbon footprint even further. 
And since Outlook’s fertilizer 
is also more efficient than con- 
ventional fertilizer, less of it 
has to be used on crops, which 
helps prevent the water pollu- 
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sprinkling the dust on flower 
beds and vegetable patches. As 
for PepsiCo, the company will 
try out Yara and Outlook’s 
alterna-fertilizers for five 
years to see if they 
can cut Tropicana’s 
carbon footprint 
without dimin- 
ishing overall 
crop yield, which 
would likely 
raise operating 
costs. 
“Sustainability 
is ultimately about 
being a better com- 
pany,” says Carey. If 
the pilot study works, 
the greener fertilizers 
could shrink the carbon 
footprint of PepsiCo’s cit- 
rus growers by as much as 
50% and reduce the total 
carbon footprint of a glass 
of its orange juice by up to 
20%. Now that’s something 
we can all drink to. ro] 
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Without a Trace. TigerText makes 
messages vanish. Early adopters may 
include job seekers and philanderers 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


THERE COMES A TIME IN THE 
life cycle of every celebrity 
scandal when outrage and 
finger-pointing metamor 
phose into pity and avert 
ing of the eyes. In the Tiger 
Woods debacle, that point was 
reached around the end of 
February, when the world first 
learned about TigerText. The 
golfer had become so synony 
mous with spousal betrayal, it 
seemed, that someone named 
a cheating aid after him. 

TigerText is asmart-phone 
application that allows its 
users to exchange text mes 
sages that disappear after a set 
period. A famous golfer could, 
for example, send a salacious 
TigerText toa woman who 
is not his wife, and the text 
would live for only as long as 
he specifies. When that time 
elapses—after anywhere from 
one minute to five days—the 
message disintegrates. It’s 
gone from her phone, his 
phone and, according to the 
app’s makers, any and all 
computer servers. She cannot 
forward it, she cannot store it, 
and unless she snaps a photo 
of it, she cannot hand it over 
to a tabloid for an undisclosed 
sum. There’s even a “delete 
on read” setting that counts 
down from 59 seconds after 
a message is opened and erases 
the text at zero. 

TigerText arrived too late 
to avert disaster for Woods, 
but when the public got wind 


54 


BlackBerry 


of it, the iPhone app went 
viral. It was reportedly down 
loaded 100,000 times in the 
first week. At the height of the 
media frenzy, it was the third 
most popular utility app on 
the iTunes website. Is there 
really that big a demand fora 
cheating amenity? Or is Tiger 
Text serving other needs? 

The application’s develop 
ers say they were taken aback 
by the fuss—and the Jay Leno 
jokes—the app generated. Not 
so stunned that they couldn't 
fast-track the BlackBerry and 
Android versions, of course. 
But company execs insist 
TigerText was not created 
with philanderers in mind; 
they say the name was chosen 





Before sending 
a message, the 
user determines 
how soon after 
it is opened it 
will be erased 
from TigerText’'s 
server. The 
recipient can't 
save or forward 
the message 


to invoke tigers’ stealth, be 
fore the Woods brouhaha. 

“Our real concern was pri 
vacy,” says TigerText founder 
Jeffrey Evans, who got the 
idea while working as a job 
placement specialist in Cali 
fornia. “People text like they 
talk. And some of the things 
they say, taken out of con 
text, can come back to haunt 
them.” He notes that there 
are myriad nonscandalous 
reasons people might not 
want their texts around 
forever—for example, if 
they’re interviewing for a job 
while employed elsewhere, or 
discussing a business deal. 

The app could be a godsend 
in oppressive regimes, in 





which activists’ phones are 
often seized or their phone 
histories examined. That’s 
what interests Katrin Verclas, 
director of Mobile Active, an 
organization that uses mobile 
technology to effect social 
change. “This would be a way 
to do political organizing more 
safely and securely,” she says. 
But what of those who 
want stealth because they are 
trying to do harm? Is TigerText 
anew threat to national secu 
rity? Not according to retired 
major general Dale Meyerrose, 
a former CIO for the Office 
of the Director of National 
Intelligence and now the head 
of cybersecurity at tech firm 
Harris Corp. “Extremists and 
terrorists are very tech savvy,” 
he says. “This is not a game 
changer. It just might make di 
vorce lawyers’ jobs harder.” 
Evans acknowledges that 
people who have something 
to hide might find it easier 
to do so with his app. But 
he points to a recent case in 
Massachusetts in which an 
eighth-grader sent a boy risqué 
photos, which he then sold to 
school friends for $5 each; now 
both are facing possible child 
pornography charges. “Teen 
agers make mistakes. They 
should learn from them,” Ev 
ans says. “But those mistakes 
shouldn’t ruin their lives.” 
He’s hoping in the near future 
to add the ability to send self 
destructing photos. The app 
preventing teen impulsivity 
mighttakealittlelonger. 
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START-UPS 
Russia Plans a Silicon Valley. 


Photo-lIllustration by John Ritter for TIME 









BY SIMON SHUSTER/MOSCOW 


THE KREMLIN WANTS TO ENGINEER ITS 
own Silicon Valley. President Dmitri 
Medvedev, who has cultivated the image 
of a tech-savvy liberal, and his ideologist 
turned innovator Vladislav Surkov envi 
sion a Russian high-tech haven complete 
with new-wave architecture and all the 
comforts of a resort. They want a place for 
Russian entrepreneurs to get together and 


Ideologist in chief Surkov hopes to 
spark a state-controlled revolution 


GLOBAL BUSINESS RUSSIA. 


invent the biggest thing since the Internet. 

That’s the hope, anyway. And indeed, 
Russia has a resource that other nations 
envy: a fervid hacker culture with a 
reputation for excellence. But Russia has 
never been able to harness its computer 
talent commercially or nurture start-ups 
the way the U.S. does. As a result, many 
of its top computer jocks have emigrated, 
while many others have turned to hack- 
ing. In January police arrested a 40-year- 
old computer whiz for allegedly hijacking 
an advertising mainframe and making an 
electronic billboard display a clip of hard- 
core pornography over one of Moscow’s 
main streets. The man was unemployed. 

Medvedev’s project will give techies 
something more productive to do. It will 
have a distinctly Soviet feel, relying on 
central planning rather than geeks in ga- 
rages. What it reveals, experts say, is the 
irreconcilable conflict between the Krem- 
lin’s new-age ambitions and its age-old de- 
sire to control. 

The government wants the denizens of 
its Silicon Valley to hatch lucrative inven- 
tions that will help break the economy’s 
dependence on the sale of oil and gas. “The 
appearance of great ideas, like life itself, is 
still considered a miracle,” said the Krem- 
lin’s chief ideologist, Vladislav Surkov, who 
recently laid out the project in a rare inter 
view with Vedomosti, a Russian business 
daily. “There are, of course, no miracle work- 
ers among bureaucrats and businessmen, 
but together we need to create an environ- 
ment where miracles are possible.” 

That in itself might require a little 
miracle-working. Surkov, Medvedev’s 
deputy chief of staff, has been assigned to 
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oversee the Russian Silicon Valley’s cre 
ation, most likely on the outskirts of Mos 
cow. It is an unusual role for him. Under 
Putin’s presidency and now under Med 
vedev’s, Surkov has been widely seen as 
Russia’s éminence grise. He is the author 
of the “sovereign democracy” theory that 
underpins Russia’s neo-authoritarianism 
and the engineer of the Kremlin youth 
group Nashi, which uses strategic thug 
gery to discourage opposition. 

Now he has embraced his role as Rus 
sia’s start-up guru. In January he traveled 
to MIT to take part in a seminar on in- 
novation, visiting labs, design rooms and 
incubators where new technologies are 
born. In February in Moscow, he hosted a 
delegation from the real Silicon Valley that 
included top executives from eBay, Twitter 
and Cisco, Ashton Kutcher also went along 
and documented the visit on his Twitter 
feed. “Russia is building their own sili 
con valley. And they want help,” Kutcher 
tweeted. “If we rebuilt it today what would 
we do differently?” 

Perhaps a better question: Is Russia phil- 
osophically ready to emulate Silicon Valley’s 
free-form capitalism? In his Vedomosti inter- 
view, Surkov acknowledged that Russia is 


‘Consolidated power in 
Russia is the instrument 
of modernization. I 
would even insist it is 
the only one.’ 


VLADISLAV SURKOV, THE 
PRESIDENT’S DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 


Star power Tech-savvy Kutcher, 
center, at the Moscow IT fest 


an innovation “vacuum” and that it needs 
a breakthrough to avoid stagnation. But 
when prodded about the political openness 
required to encourage that breakthrough, 
he snapped back into control mode. “Con 
solidated power in Russia is the instrument 
of modernization. I would even insist it is 
the only one,” he said. “If you want to put the 
matter on autopilot and wait for squabbling 
liberals with their endless debates to give 
birth to an economic miracle, you will be 
waiting forever.” 

The history of Silicon Valley tells exactly 
the opposite story: Companies are born and 
rise or fall with spectacular speed. True, of 
ten, the government provides the petri dish 
for creation through initial funding and 
business incubators. What’s important is 
that “there has not been an effort to manage, 
to pick and choose what works,” said Leslie 
Berlin, project historian for the Silicon Val 
ley Archives at Stanford University. In other 
words, the market picks the winners. 

A second motive behind Russia’s high 
tech endeavor seems to be a desire to stake 
out a distinctly Russian Web. A compan 
ion initiative would allow Russian speak 
ers to be the first to register Web addresses 
in their native Cyrillic alphabet rather 
than in Latin letters like everybody else. 
Andrei Kolesnikov, the official in charge 
of the project, says using the Russian lan 
guage online is the nation’s “birthright.” 
He concedes, however, that it offers “no 
technical difference or advantage at all.” 

This points again to the old habits 
the nationalism, the overbearing manage 
ment—that the Kremlin is dragging into 
its modernization drive. In promoting a 
Cyrillic domain on the Web, Kolesnikov 
has devoted much of his effort to calming 
people's fear of their government. “As soon 
as people hear about this idea, they think 


of astate conspiracy toshove everyone into | 


this domain, close the door and turn on the 
gas,” he says. “This makes no sense. But it 
is part of the Soviet person’s instinct. It is 
impossible to convince people it’s not true.” 

In this atmosphere of distrust, it is un 
clear whether the Kremlin will be able 
to foster an open culture of innovation, 
which Berlin calls the main ingredient in 
Silicon Valley’s success. Kolesnikov agrees. 
“What developed around Stanford was an 
entrepreneurial culture,” he says. “I don’t 
know how you create that. I guess it’s up 
to the government to set up some kinds 
of conditions and leave people alone, stop 
freaking them out. Maybe something will 


come out of it.” Like a start-up. B 
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Management, Plain and Simple. 1 hic 
Amish have an enviable success record. 
Is it their lifestyle or the way they work? 


BY ANDREA SACHS/BIRD-IN-HAND 
THE AMISH ARE FAMOUS FOR WHAT THEY 
don’t do. That includes driving cars, us- 
ing electricity and having phones in their 
homes. But it turns out that the Amish un- 
derstand as much as or more than their En- 
glish (i.e, non-Amish) neighbors do about 
getting businesses off the ground. A new 
study in the Global Business and Economics 
Review says the failure rate of Amish busi- 
nesses is less than 10% in the first five years, 
compared with 50% of small businesses in 
the U.S. over the same time period. 

How can a people whose preferred 
mode of transportation is a horse and bug- 
gy do so well in the modern marketplace? 
That question intrigued Erik Wesner, a 
former sales manager. His exploration 
of the Amish approach to business can 
be found in his fascinating book Success 
Made Simple: An Inside Look at Why Amish 
Businesses Thrive (Jossey-Bass). Despite the 
group’s insular nature, Wesner was able 
to live and work among its members for 
three years. “We're not going to become 
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Amish,” he says, “but I think some of the 
cultural values that the Amish display 
consistently are things that non-Amish 
people can adopt and incorporate.” 

Some of those values will seem foreign 
to harried urban workers. The Amish are 
known for their plain lifestyle, marked 
by simplicity. That carries over to an em- 
ployer’s relationship with his employees. 
A typical example, says Wesner, is an 
owner occasionally working alongside 
his employees: “One thing I heard consis- 
tently was ‘I'd never ask an employee to 
do something that I wouldn't be willing 


‘One thing I heard 
consistently was “I'd 
never ask an employee 
to do something that 
| wouldn’t be willing 
to do myself.” It’s like 


’ 
a mantra.’ —auruor erik 
WESNER, AN EXPERT ON THE AMISH 


The road to profit The Amish 
management approach has 
contemporary value 


to do myself? It’s like a mantra. They will 
exhibit that by jumping in sometimes and 
doing the dirty work.” Though it’s below 
the boss’s pay grade, he says, “that helps 
align their interests with yours. It makes 
an impact.” A builder Wesner interviewed 
occasionally takes his 18 employees out 
for breakfast, on the clock. The result? In 
the high-turnover construction industry, 
his employees have stayed with him an 
average of nine years each. So do the cus- 
tomers, because Amish businesses value 
relationships over onetime deals. 

The Amish also deliver detailed 
craftsmanship born of another era. Jonas 
Stoltzfus Jr., 42,and his brother David man- 
ufacture luxury leather goods for Ralph 
Lauren in a converted barn in East Earl, 
Pa. The incongruity isn’t lost on Stoltzfus. 
But having been a dairy farmer, he'd rather 
work higher up the value chain. “We're 
trying to make a living,” he says. 

A rigorous work ethic is another norm. 
Daniel Fisher, 36, painstakingly manufac- 
tures wire hairpins at his home workshop 


in the village of Bird-in-Hand, Pa. The hair- | 


pins are intended for Amish and Menno 
nite women, who keep their hair swept 
up. The work is “extremely tedious,” he ad 
mits, but adds, “I enjoy being with my wife 


and kids so we can work together.” Large | 


Amish families provide a ready source of 
labor as well as a financial incentive. 

The Amish have also learned to work 
outside their enclave—outside their com- 
fort zone, in B-school parlance. That takes 
the kind of flexibility displayed by Moses 
Smucker, 59, the owner of two businesses in 
Reading Terminal Market in Philadelphia. 


Smucker, a big man witha bushy beardand | 


a straw hat, starts his day a 55-mile (about 
go km) van ride away in Lancaster County, 
waking at 4 a.m. to feed the horses. “I come 
down here, and 1 adapt to this,” he says. “I go 
home, and J adapt to that.” Doling out pack- 
ages of liverwurst, headcheese and beef 


jerky, Smucker is a born salesman. “This | 


place doesn’t know what hit em,” he says. 
“T yodel, I whistle, I sing.” 
America is unlikely to see an Amish 


CEO of a FortUNE 500 company. The | 


Amish leave school after eighth grade and 
eschew the Internet. The pacifistic Amish 


also don’t believe in lawsuits. Yet, says | 


Wesner, their success proves that “you 
don’t need an M.B.A. to run an effective 
business.” There’s life in commerce for 
those more dedicated to the Golden Rule 
than the golden calf. a 
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the person who stocks the shelves at the grocery store, or the man who sells 
parts at the auto store. Who's the 1 in 8 in your life that needs help? Go to 


14 in 8 Americans is struggling with hunger. Including people like your barber, 
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to see how your support can help those in need. 
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Song of 
Survival. In 
HBO's post- 
Katrina Treme, 
music is a way of 
life and a lifeline 


BY JAMES PONIEWOZIK/NEW ORLEANS 


IT’S AN UNSEASONABLY COLD EARLY 
March day, and the cast and crew of HBO's 
Treme are spending it in a cemetery, the 
mausoleums providing the only break 
from the wind whipping across the near 
by Mississippi River. They’re shooting a 
funeral scene; family and friends huddle 
around, a preacher says a few words, anda 
gospel singer launches into a fiery, mourn 
ful rendition of “His Eye Is on the Sparrow.” 
And then it’s time for the party music. 
In New Orleans, a funeral means cel 
ebration: delirious, upbeat brass music 
here played by the renowned Eureka Brass 
Band—and a cakewalk parade from the 
burial. This mix of mourning and joy might 
seem dissonant. But co-executive producer 
David Mills tells me as we watch the scene 
being set up that it’s the heart of Treme, a 
drama about musicians and other residents 


Jazz duo A love of music and 
New Orleans led Overmver, far 
left, and Simon to make Treme 
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rebuilding their lives three months after 
Hurricane Katrina. “It’s about a city that’s 
been dealt a horrible blow,” he says. “But 
it’s not about the horrible blow. It’s about 
the getting back up and moving forward 
with life with your spirit intact.” (Poi- 
gnantly, Treme would soon feel a blow 
itself: Mills, a veteran TV screenwriter 
who penned two episodes, died March 30, 
stricken by a brain aneurysm while onset 
at Café du Monde. He was 48 years old.) 

Treme (Sundays, 10 p.m. E.T.) was cre- 
ated by David Simon, who made HBO's The 
Wire—a brilliant, unsparing series about 
crime and urban decline in Baltimore—and 
Eric Overmyer, who worked with Simon 
on The Wire and NBC’s Homicide: Life on the 
Street, acop show based ona book by Simon, 
The Wire was a lot of things—humane, 
sweeping, complex, pissed off—but with its 
unflinching take on the effects of corrup- 
tion and the drug wars, it was not what you 
would call joyful. 

“I know what they’re going to say about 
this show,” Simon says, unsolicited, as we 
talk in his trailer near the graveyard. “He’s 
lost his edge! They’re playing happy music! 
He's not angry anymore!” 

There are not many TV producers who 
would be concerned that their work might 
appear too happy. But Simon is not much 
interested in typical TV. The Wire was acop 
show without clear good guys or bad guys. 
Some ofits criminals were monsters, while 
others lived by codes; some of its cops were 
dedicated, and others were hacks. Season 
by season, it expanded its view—to city 
politics, to the schools, to the media— 
filling out a deeply, furiously political vi- 
sion of an America where systems, legit 
and criminal alike, let down the little guy. 

New Orleans is not Baltimore, but 
it’s a great and troubled city whose flood 
pointed out the failings of government— 
heckuva job, Brownie—and the lingering 
racial imbalances in America. Nearly five 
years later, you can still see houses with 
X’s spray-painted on them by postflood 
responders searching for bodies. 

So you might think this would be the 
perfect setting for The Wire 2. But that’s not 
what Treme is. Overmyer, a longtime New 
Orleans resident, and Simon, a frequent 
visitor, first had the idea of making a se- 
ries about New Orleans in the 1990s, when 
they wrote for Homicide. But this would be 
a show about not crime but culture. The 
mingling of races and nationalities here, 
especially in the neighborhood that gives 


—DAVID SIMON 





the show its name, created America’s 
greatest export, African-American music 
(not only as played by African Americans), 
from jazz to rock, Professor Longhair to 
Mystikal. 

Simon believes the New Orleans mu- 
sic that suffuses Treme is proof that the 
American melting pot works. “This thing 
could only happen because we're mutts,” 
he says. “It doesn’t happen without Euro- 
pean instrumentation and arrangement, 
and it doesn’t happen without African 
rhythms and a pentatonic scale. It could 
only happen through the wonderfully 
miscegenated American experience.” 

It’s anice speech but not much of a TV- 
series pitch. The Wire hung on big ideas 
too, but it was a cop show, and as Simon 
says, you could “walk guys in the room 
with guns” for drama. After Katrina 
struck, there was suddenly a hook, a con- 
flict, a narrative. 

There were also challenges. Simon and 
Overmyer set their series in December 
2005, after the media and political atten- 
tion had died down and, as Simon puts it, 
“the people of New Orleans realized they 
were on their own.” But although it was 
only four years ago, that also makes Treme 
a period piece. The producers took pains 
to match the calendar of events and the 
look of the postflood city, still on edge and 
patrolled by the military. One asset, says 
Overmyer: “Unfortunately, there are still 
places that still look like they did the day 
after the storm.” 

For authenticity, the Treme cast in- 
cludes a slew of New Orleans musicians, 
many playing themselves. Trumpet 
player Kermit Ruffins, pianist Allen 
Toussaint (shown cutting an album with 
Elvis Costello, which they actually did 
just a few months after Katrina) and pia- 
nist Dr. John all make appearances in the 
first 10-episode season; if the show gets 
renewed, its creators say, they have a list 
of local notables waiting to appear. 

Casting locals also helped the writers get 
the language right in a city with dozens of 
accents and subcultures. This was impor- 


‘New Orleans is as much 
a dystopia as any place 
we’ve ever depicted. 
And yet people won’t 
give up on it.’ 








tant to Simon and Overmyer; The Wire and 
Homicide were steeped in the speech of Balti- 
more (where, for instance, a cop will refer to 
him- or herself as “a police”). “We tell them, 
‘I know that’s what's on the page,’” says Si- 
mon. “But say it the way you would say it.” 

Wendell Pierce (homicide detective 
William “Bunk” Moreland on The Wire) 
was raised in New Orleans’ Pontchartrain 
Park and plays itinerant trombone player 
Antoine Batiste in Treme. Pierce grew up 
around the city’s music culture—“every 
little boy and girl at some point picks up 
a horn”—but says, as Treme shows, its 
history is inextricable from race and poli- 
tics. The so-called social aid and pleasure 
clubs that sponsor the famous second- 
line parades Batiste plays in began as a 
support system that helped blacks who 
had been redlined out of insurance poli- 
cies and covered their funeral expenses. 
The parades acted as both party and fund- 
raiser. “We understand the pleasure part,” 
Pierce says, “but it’s also important to un 
derstand the social aid.” 
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Treme’s Band. Faces 
from the ensemble 


» JOHN GOODMAN 
plays a crusading 
professor whose 
rants are based on 
real-life activists’ 





WENDELL PIERCE 
of The Wire is a 
hard-up trombonist 
we first see haggling 
over a cab fare 





KIM DICKENS 
stirs the cuisine 
side of Treme's 
cultural gumbo as 
a struggling chef 
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That said, Treme does the pleasure part 
very, very well. The episodes are filled 
with music—scenes shot in crowded clubs 
that feel like someone might spill some 
beer on you, a cappella Mardi Gras Indian 
songs that evoke Native American chant 
and African call-and-response at the same 
time. In the pilot’s most striking scene, Al- 
bert Lambreaux (Clarke Peters), a Mardi 
Gras Indian chief (one of the marchers 
in baroque feathered costumes who lead 
parade krewes), has moved back into his 
flood-ravaged house and wants a friend’s 
help cleaning out an abandoned bar as a 
practice space. His friend sees nothing 
worth saving. So Lambreaux dons his mas- 
sive outfit and goes to his friend’s house 
at night—dancing, chanting, calling on 
his authority as chief. In his canary yellow 
costume, he stands out in the pitch black 
night like a blazing, implacable sun. 

For Lambreaux, his mission is not just 
about a bar; it’s about not giving up. This is 
the challenge for each member of Treme’s 
ensemble cast. Tulane professor Creighton 





Graveyard shift Treme’s 
crew shoots the funeral scene 
at a Gretna, La., cemetery 


Bernette (John Goodman) is on a crusade 
to tell the world that the fall of the levees 
was not a natural disaster but “a man-made 
f__ingcatastrophe of epic proportions.” 
Chef Janette Desautel (Kim Dickens) is 
trying to keep her restaurant open with 
bill collectors circling. Batiste’s ex-wife 
LaDonna (Khandi Alexander) is search- 
ing for her brother, a prisoner who disap 
peared after the storm, while resisting her 
new husband's suggestion that they move 
to Baton Rouge for their kids’ sake. 


“We Are an Urban People” 

WHILE SOME OF THESE DISPARATE CHAR- 
acters never cross paths in Treme’s loose, 
laid-back early episodes, each of them 
loves something beyond practicality: a 
creative calling, a restaurant, a home, a 
tradition. The Wire was TV’s greatest work 
of social realism, and stylistically, Treme is 
realistic too. But in its characters’ devo 
tion toa beautiful and impractical city, it’s 
also classically romantic. Optimistic? That 
may be going too far. Still, while The Wire 
focused on institutions and decline, Treme 
focuses on individuals and their personal 
lives, where they have more control. 

For Simon, that personal resilience has 
a political side too. Like The Wire, Treme 
is an argument for the importance of cit 
ies, which hit home for him as he watched 
the 2008 Republican Convention and its 
constant references to small-town values. 
“There is no alternative to salvaging the 
city,” he says. “We are an urban people. 
Eighty percent of us live in metro areas. 
They were speaking about a world that can 
never be again. What you've got to be in 
terested in is big-city values.” New Orleans, 
Simon observes, “is as much a dystopia as 
any place we've ever depicted. And yet 
people won't give up on it.” 

When we get back to the cemetery, the 
Eureka Band is playing again, to record its 
cakewalk song for the show’s audio track. 
In old-fashioned uniforms, weathered in 
struments glinting warmly in the fading 
light, the musicians look asif they stepped 
out of a 1920s photograph. The soundman 
hoists a boom mike, the bass drummer 
strikes the beat, and Eureka starts whoop 
ing it up amid the darkening headstones 
and mausoleums. 

Simon, his small-brimmed hat perched 
on his head, picks a spot near the band, 
grins and starts bobbing up and down 
on his heels. For the moment, at least, he 
seems really happy. Don’t tellanyone. m 
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MOVIES 

Adventures, with Babysitting. |}: 

Date Night recipe for spicing up a staid 
eS We a een 
Li} id Ll iC il Lladocs 


BY MARY POLS 


EVERY WEEKEND ALL ACROSS AMERICA, 
couples find a babysitter and head out for 
a romantic evening, intent on creating “us 
time” amid the distinctly unromantic mo 
rass of parenting. At some point, almost 
everyone does it, from suburban spouses to 
Michelle and Barack Obama. As a concept, 
then, director Shawn Levy’s film Date Night 
is genius: not only does it validate this 
parents-need-playdates-too impulse, but 
it also gives such couples something to do 
on an actual date night. The movie is like 
cinematic happy hour for Mom and Dad. 
It barely needs a pulse to draw an audience. 

Fortunately, Date Night has a bit more 
than a pulse. It’s a lively, often astute piece 
of marital sociology wrapped up in an ac 
tion frolic involving an extremely average 
New Jersey couple. Claire Foster (Tina 
Fey) is a real estate agent, her husband 
Phil (Steve Carell) a tax consultant. They 
wake too early, make lunches, pack their 
two kids off to school and themselves off 
to work and return home at night too ex 
hausted for anything but sleep. 

For the Fosters, date nights have be 
come just another obligation, kind of like 
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conjugal duties. (Claire and Phil's polite ne 
gotiations over sex have a libido-crushing 
“After you”/“No, after you” tone to them 
that is vividly believable.) The Fosters are 
devoted to each other; Phil faithfully at 
tends Claire’s book club and gamely reads 
the Oprahesque selections. But both qui 
etly worry that they, like their divorcing 
friends Brad (Mark Ruffalo) and Haley 
(Kristen Wiig), are becoming what Brad 
calls “excellent roommates.” 

That’s the reality aspect of the come 
dy. The fantasy element revolves around 
mistaken identities, blackmail, a trium 
phantly shirtless Mark Wahlberg and 
some well-executed slapstick, all spurred 
by the Fosters’ attempt to spice things up 
by trading their usual Friday-night potato 
skins at the Teaneck Tavern for a trip to 
Manhattan. Phil boldly claims a no-show 
reservation at a pretentious restaurant, 
and halfway through the overpriced truf 
fle risotto, they discover that the couple 
they are impersonating is wanted by gun 
toting thugs for stealing a mysterious 
flash drive from a gangster (Ray Liotta). 

There’s nothing particularly compel 
ling about the action plot, but Levy, who 
directed both Night at the Museum movies, 








Parent trap Fey and 
Carell play a couple 
mistaken for criminals 
on the run 


certainly can deliver a fast-paced, amus 
ing car chase. What stays with you are 
the smaller moments between Claire 
and Phil, many directed squarely at a 
middle-aged audience. (“Don’t judge me, 
but what is a flash drive?” she asks him.) 
Writer Josh Klausner’s script is sharp but 
inconsistent. You often get the sense that 
the wittiest lines were ad-libbed. James 
Franco and Mila Kunis, as the trashy 
criminal couple whose reservation the 
Fosters filch, don’t get the material they 
deserve. But they do get a telling gag: this 
bumbling Bonnie and Clyde have the 
same relationship issues that Phil and 
Claire do, although instead of complain 
ing about drawers left open, they argue 
about his choice in nipple clamps. 

Smart and on point as Date Night is 
about married life, ultimately the movie 
sides with the husband, maybe not sur 
prisingly, given that it’s written and di 
rected by men. Claire's sexual] attraction 
to Phil is rebooted by their dance with dan 
ger. But more than that, he gets a chance 
to tell her that her superwoman efforts to 
do everything—even the toy buying, for 
fear that Phil will return with something 
plastic from China—make him feel left 
out. In the end, he is remasculated: the 
sweet sucker who suffered through the 
book club saves the day with a plan his 
wife professes to not understand. Claire 
is reminded of her partner’s strength and 
prompted to reconsider her take-charge 
attitude. This astutely rendered modern 
family suddenly seems rather retro. Mf 
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THE ENTERTAIN NEW ORLEANS | JULY 


PERFORMING ON THE MAINSTAGE... 
Janet Jackson « Mary J. Blige * Alicia Keys 

Earth, Wind & Fire * LL Cool J * Gladys Knight * Charlie Wilson 
Jill Scott * Keri Hilson * Monica » Trey Songz 


Visit EssenceMusicFestival.com for ticket info 
performance updates and details on the entire weekend. 
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BUY YOUR TICKETS NOW 
VISIT ESSENCEMUSICFESTIVAL.COM 
OR CALL TICKETMASTER AT 800-745-3000 
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ARTISTS SUBJECT TO CHANGE. ALL REFERENCED TRADEMARKS ARE THE PROPERTY OF THEIR RESPECTIVE OWNERS. 


You don't have to be perfect to be a perfect parent. 


There are thousands of teens in foster care who would love to put up with you. 


1888 200 4005 - adoptuskids.org 
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— AdoptisKids 








Short List 


TIME'S PICKS FOR THE WEEK 





ALBUM 
Here Lies Love 


Stuttering 


Wasn’t The 
End Of His 
World. 


,, David Byrne and Fatboy Slim’s dance-music opera about 
| the ambition and arrogance of the Philippines’ former First 
Lady Imelda Marcos is a funkier cousin to Evita. Byrne’s 
lyrics are built around Marcos’ own words, and the all-star 


=| cast (Cyndi Lauper! Tori Amos!) belts them with relish. Explorer, wildlife conservationist 


x 
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BOOK 


White Egrets, by Derek Walcott 
St. Lucia’s son, who won the Nobel Prize/ Writes here (again) of sea- 
grapes, palms apostrophized,/ And lace-fringed oceans, bullrings, 
London streets,/ Barack Obama, arrowed sheets/ Of rain, and adds a 
sense of failing, loss—/ His finest work since Omeros. 

BOOK 

A Thousand Sisters 
In 2007, Lisa Shannon threw aside her comfortable West Coast life 
to help women who were raped and abused during Congo’s vicious 
civil war. This harrowing true-life tale recounts her solo travels as 
she tried to help repair lives devastated by the conflict. 


ALBUM 


| Learned the Hard Way 


| In Sharon Jones & the Dap-Kings’ studio, it’s permanently 1972, 


and the 53-year-old’s aching rasp is right between Gladys Knight 
and Mavis Staples on the soul hit parade. Her band’s sweet, crisp 
grooves are so convincing, you'd swear you've heard them sampled. 


DVD 


The Making of a Legend: Gone With the Wind 
David O. Selznick’s film of the Margaret Mitchell novel was as epic 
in its gestation as it was onscreen. Written by Selznick biographer 
David Thomson and using interviews and rare footage, this 1988 
documentary is cultural history at its most lucid and enthralling. 


Arts Online 


For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 


| By Richard Corliss, Michael Elliott, Kristi Oloffson and Douglas Wolk 








and author Alan Rabinowitz has 
discovered new species and 
hidden worlds. That’s because 
he didn’t let stuttering become 
the end of his. 


Alan knows that when the goal 
is worth achieving, nothing is 
beyond reach. 


Discover what you can do about 
stuttering. Write or call us toll- 
free, and open up your world. 


THE 
STUTTERING 
FOUNDATION’ 


A, Nonprofit Organizatio’ 
Since 1947—Helping 








ose Who Stutter 


1-800-992-9392 
www.stutteringhelp.org 


3100 Walnut Grove Road, Suite 603 
RO. Box 11749 * Memphis, TN 38111-0749 
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Gibbs 


Sticks and Stones. When does bullying 
cross the line from cruel to criminal? 
And what can be done about it? 


ADOLESCENCE, THAT SWAMPY ZONE BETWEEN SAFETY 
and power, is best patrolled by adults armed with sense 
and mercy, not guns and a badge. That’s one of many rea- 
sons the awful story of Phoebe Prince leaves me so uneasy. 

The tragedy is now a global parable: a cute Irish girl 
moves toa new town—South Hadley, Mass.—and starts 
dating a popular football player. Other girls, alpha girls, get 
jealous. They taunt her, cross out her picture on a student- 
body poster, fling abuse on Facebook. It goes on for months; 
her mother tries to get the school to do something. Finally, 
on Jan. 14, after a day when she was allegedly harassed in 
the library, in the hallways and on her way home from 
school—a canned drink thrown at her, and the words 
“You Irish slut, you Irish whore”— 
Phoebe Prince went home, picked 
outa scarf her sister had given her 
for Christmas and hanged herself 
ina stairwell. Her sister found her. 
The mean girls? They logged on 
and mocked her death. 

These dismal stories have 
grown familiar, but it is what 
happened next that tangles our 
instincts. When district attorney 
Elizabeth Scheibel charged nine 
students in connection with 
Phoebe’s suicide, she forced us to 
explore the line between the cruel 
and the criminal. 

Scheibel had to be creative to 
find charges that fit. Seven girls were charged variously 
with stalking and criminal harassment, civil rights viola- 
tions and assault by means of a dangerous weapon (the 
drink). Two boys were charged with statutory rape (sex, 
even consensual, with someone under 16). The town now 
turns on itself: Is this who we are? Who is to blame? The al- 
leged accessories to the crime range from the teachers who 
overheard the abuse and did nothing, to the adults who ap- 
pear just as cowed by the powerful kids as their peers are, 
to the technologies that give new meaning to mean. 

“The kids have a way of communicating with each 
other without us knowing about it,” superintendent Gus 
Sayer told the Boston Globe. “They really have their own 
world.” But Facebook is accessible to adults too, and the 
prosecutor called the bullying “common knowledge” 
around the school and the inaction of officials “trouble- 
some,” though not criminally so. 

Forty-one states have laws against bullying, and Con- 
gress is debating various federal versions. But it’s unclear 
whether lawmakers are stepping in because bullying 





is more common or just more conspicuous. The circle is 
literally vicious: one study cited during a House hearing 
last fall found that 27% of girls who were bullied online 
became bullies themselves. Lawmakers draft laws. as 
memorials to the fallen, like HR 1966, the Megan Meier 
Cyberbullying Prevention Act, named for the 13-year-old 
Missouri girl who hanged herself after being tormented 
by her (fake) MySpace friend Josh. Megan’s Law would 
make it a federal crime to send a communication in- 
tended to “coerce, intimidate, harass or cause substantial 
emotional distress to another person.” 

This brings us into slippery realms. “When a bully 
beats up a smaller student and the smaller student goes 
home, gets on the Internet and says 
the playground bully is mean, ugly 
and stupid,” said Texas Republican 
Louie Gohmert ina hearing, “it’s 
the smaller student victim that has 
now probably committed a federal 
felony under this proposed law.” 

Inflicting emotional distress 
has typically been treated asa 
civil action. How “substantial” 
does the distress have to be for it 
to turn criminal? Severe enough 
to interfere with schoolwork? Or 
only if it drives the victim to sui- 
cide? The attacks on Phoebe were 
orchestrated and unrelenting; 
they “far exceeded the limits of 
normal teenage relationship-related quarrels,” Scheibel 
charged. But ultimately it was Phoebe’s response to the 
abuse that gave definition to the crime. 

We want laws to be applied predictably. The boys 
charged with statutory rape are probably not the only se- 
niors having sex with freshman girls. At what point did the 
girls begin behaving in some fundamentally different way 
than other obnoxious kids? They created a toxic culture 
that poisoned a classmate. But was the line they crossed vis- 
ible to all, or blurred and subject to interpretation? 

It’s easy to criticize Scheibel for overreaching, but 
her defenders argue that she was forced to act by the 
craven failures she saw, just like the prosecutors who 
have charged kids with sex crimes for forwarding naked 
pictures of their girlfriends. If you don’t police this, we 
will, they declare—a warning aimed at the abdicators as 
muchas the perpetrators. Parents who imagine they can 
escape the implications of this might want to spend some 
time clicking through the virtual playground where 
their children live. & 
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Four Zeros. 


0 Og 


Down Payment Security Deposit First-Month Payment Due at Lease Signing 
Excludes tax, title, license & dealer fees 


Odyssey LX for $300/month for 35 months thereafter, CR-V 2WD LX for $300/month for 35 months thereafter and 
Pilot 2WD LX for $350/month for 35 months thereafter (for well-qualified customers): 





Five stars. 


KKK KK 


5-star crash-test ratings for the Odyssey, CR-V and Pilot.’ 


a ie : ; 
=REALLY During our Really Big Thing Sales Event, you can lease a Honda Odyssey, CR-V or Pilot 
with no down payment. Nothing for the first month's payment. Nothing as a security 





deposit. In fact, nothing more than tax, title, license and dealer fees are due at your 


THING lease signing. And all three vehicles have five-star crash-test ratings. So it's safe to 
A SPECIAL SALES EVENT Say, this is a great time to see your Honda dealer. 


ShopHonda.com 








Winnie-the-Pooh 







Pooh nodded 


“It reminds me of something,” he said, “but I can’t think 






what. Where did you get it?” 






“I just came across it in the Forest. It was hanging ove 






bush, and I thought at first somebody lived there, so | aw 






and nothing happened, and then I rang it again very 






and it came off in my hand, and as nobody seemed to? 






took it home, and 






“Owl,” said Pooh solemnly, “you mad? 







Somebody did want it.” 
“Who?” 
“Eeyore. My dear friend Eeyore. He 















“Fond of it?” 


“Attached to it,” said Winnie-F 





